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SPEC [AL « dispatch to the Mis- | t | 

seuri Repud/ican from Laclede, | 
says: ** The Teachers’ Institute, con- | 


ducted by Prof. J. Baldwin, the Prin- | 
cipal of the Kirksville Normal School, | 
closed this evening. 
members were in attendance, fifty of 
whom subscribed for the Amertcan 
Fournal of Education. The lec- 
tures of Prof. Baldwin were invalu- 
able. The intense interest continued 
to the close.” 


One hundred 


Conversion of the Public Debt into 
Funds for the Support of Public 
Schools. 





BY GEN. J. W. PHELPS. 


For the AMERICAN JOURNAL oF EDUCATION. 

T would seem to be a wrong policy 

for a republican government to 
contract a large debt, at all events 
unless that debt can be proved to 
Our 
tional debt is twice as large as it 
needed to have been, and its tend- 
ences therefore cannot fail to be de- 
It vir- 
tually leads to the existence of a large 


have been inevitable. own na- 


moralizing and unrepublican. 


class of pensioners, who live in luxury 
upon the labor and industry of the 
country. The laborer and the poor 
man are highly taxed for the support 
of men who, instead of being of any 
use to the country, are often an injury 
fe it. The robber, the swindler, the 
man of dishonest practices—in short, 
all kinds of bad characters, are 
enabled, through a national debt, to 
purchase a right to live upon the na- 


tional treasury, and to receive higher 
favor from the government than they 
who have merely shed their blood in 
its defense. 

Instead of paying over the interest 
of the government bonds to idle men, 
it would be much better to pay it 
over to funds established for the sup- 





7| | portof common or district schools in 


{| the States of the Union. Our public 
|lands would enable us to accomplish 
9 | this measure to some extent. By 
2 | div iding the remaining public lands 
| paar the States, and requiring the 


|States to convert these lands into 


- | United States bonds for the support 


new direction 
|might be given to the payments of 
interest, and our debt thus be made 


| ; 
| the means of supporting popular edu- 


|of common schools. a 


instead of main- 
it aining a favored set of pensioners. 
|Our great debt—instead of being, as it 


| cation for all time. 


now often is, a convenient receptacle 
for stolen money—might be made a 
‘beneficent means of elev ating the 
masses and preserving republican 
government. In short, it would be 
the better policy to locate our public 
debt with the States of the Union, as 
trustees of school funds derived from 
the sales of public lands, than with 
| either foreign or home capitalists, 





Probably the best distribution of 
the lands would be to divide them 
among the States in proportion to 
their respective number of square 
miles. It is very desirable, in many 
respects, to maintain the old district 
school system, but owing to a decrease 
of population and proportional wealth 
in some of the older States, this can- 
not be done without some such exter- 
nal aid as the measure proposes. In 
some regions of the country there are 
hardly ten pupils to a district, where 
formerly there were fifty or sixty, 
and one need not be told that it costs 
as much to maintain a school of ten 
pupils as it does one five or six times 
as large. The Southern States, as 
well as the agricultural portions of 
New England, labor under great dis- 
advantages in this respect; their 
population is sparse, and their ability 
to support schools is consequently 
greatly inferior, proportionally, to the 
towns, villages and thickly populated 
parts of the country. 

It is for 
lishment of school funds are needed. 
They are necessary for equalizing the 
burdens and advantages of the people. 
As our population increases, the num- 
ber of poor men will also increase ; 
and as it isthe poor who have the 
largest number of children to be edu- 
cated, and the least means for that 
purpose, it is well that they should 
not be dependent upon the rich for 
education, but should have a right to 
educational funds established for their 
use. Inter-oceanic railroads are cer- 
tainly very necessary to the political 
interests of the country, and public 
lands were well bestowed when 
donated for their construction; but 
their utility, great as it is, can hardly 
compare with the greater and more 
durable utility of established funds 
for an effective support of popular 
education. 

A similar disposition might also be 
made, perhaps, of a considerable 
part of the indemnity awarded to the 
United States by the Geneva Com- 
mission. It might be divided among 
the States as a perpetual fund for the 


support of common school education. 
BuaTTLEBORO, VERMONT. 
aii ct 
To form a brave man, educate 
boldly! Brave painters alone, says 


Lavater, can hit a brave face, 


such cases that the estab- 








COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 





T is a fact, conceded by all, that 
not only in the pulpit, but on the 
lyceum platform, Henry Ward 
Beecher is one of the most effective 
and able speakers in this country. 
We present the following as the es- 
sential points in his lecture on Com- 
pulsory Education.. Mr. Beecher 
began by saying: 

Thought passed in waves. At one time 
all Europe was discussing war problems; 
then politics; again theology. Very many 
of those matters which once commanded 
the most thorough research and study 
were now considered of no account what- 
ever. Nowa more important and practical 
question was attracting universal attention 
—education occupies the mind of the civil- 
ized world—common, rudimental -instruc- 
tion of the masses, and not the peculiar 
privileges of the more favored classes—and 
for this he pleaded. In Great Britain the 
church question had become subordinate 
to that of education, and now the query of 
most importance was, Who shall instruct 
the children—shall the priest or the 
people? Plainly it was the duty of the 
citizen and of government. The priest- 
hood had done good service, but their day 
had gone, and education had become the 
duty of the State. In Great Britain it had 
come to be considered the God-given right 
of the people, and German influence was 
being felt over all Europe. The German 
Empire owed its solidity to its schools. It 
was the intelligence of the North German 
soldiery that conquered Austria, and she 
was learning wisdom from her conqueror. 
In Italy and Switzerland education has 
been made compulsory, while France lags 
behind—is the bottom State—because he1 
masses are ignorant; and may never hope 
to cope with her neighbors while such is 


the case. 


Governments have long been trying to 
learn how best to ride the people, and it is 
proven that the best saddle is intelligence ; 
that knowledge implies good citizenship. 
Education is military force, and our civil 
conflict was really the Northern school 
against the Southern plantation. The 
most intelligent peopie produce the great- 
est wealth er capita ; our country leading 
among the nations,and Connecticut among 
the States. The patent records showed 
one invention to every 831 people in that 
State, while in Arkansas only one in 37,000 
knew enough to invent anything. Prices 
are regulated by the amount of brains re- 
quired in production, and combinations 
can no more produce uniformity than they 
can make men look alike. The man who 
has the most brains will receive the best 
pay, and stand highest in the estimation 
of his fellow-men. The time is coming 
when our country will have a population 
of 500,000,000, How shall they be made | 
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safe and orderly? Every known country 
was paying tribute to America, and send- 
ing its population here, with all their 
diverse religions, customs and_ ideas. 
Such a combination can never be made 
harmonious except by national education. 
If religion meant love to God and love to 
man, it would be a controlling power. 
But while in a few hearts it‘means this, at 
all other points it bristles with warfare. 
Religion should mean harmony; intelli- 
gence does. 


Education should include political prin- 
ciples, morality, social duty. It should be 
made compulsory. Every State should 
provide for the education of its whole 
people. Such provisions had been made, 
such principles settled; but as farmers 
sometimes plow up the old sod and sow 
again, so it befits us to deal with moral 
growths, and it is time now to discuss this 
great matter once more. The influence of 
foreign elements in our population de- 
mands a lively interest in the whole mat- 
ter. The State must educate its people, 
and not thechurch. The State has a right 
to make its own existence secure, and 
security to the State comes only from the 
education of the whole people, which thus 
becomes self-defense. Dogmatic religion 
is mot necessary to the existence of the 
State; School houses 
should be multiplied till they are ample 
for the accommodation of all, and the 
teacher should be among the most honored 
of the land. Noone stands so near the 
father and mother, in influence upon the 
future of the country, as the school teacher 
—not professors in colleges, but the edu- 
cators of the masses. 


intelligence 7s. 


Our schools do not teach enough. They 
should include the distinction between good 
and evil; inculcate truth, honesty, tem- 
perance, self-control, fidelity, economy and 
patriotism. It was not imperative that the 
use of the Bible be insisted upon, for really 
it was not the most felicitous school book; 
but more ¢ruth should be taught. Every 
man should improve in the use of truth. 
Is there truth in the houses we build? in 
the goods we sell? inthe work we do? 
Are there not as many untruths as mice in 
an old hotel? We grasp for more than we 
deserve, and find ourselves cheated in the 
quality. It is vain to teach the higher 
branches and leave these more important 
things untaught. Men should be so taught 
as to be patriotic, not when the drum beats 
and cannon roar, but when they stand 
alone. Dapper, dainty, delicate young 
men, who are afraid of hard work, swarm 
in all the cities and beg for soft positions 
under government and in fat offices. It is 
a sin for any man to bring up boys thus; 
they should be taught to take care of their 
mouths and backs with their own hands. 
It 1s a shame to know all about Mars and 
Jupiter, and nothing of Massachusetts. 
The State schools should be made so good 
that no private school can live in their 
vicinity; and every poor boy should look 
up to the State as his rich uncle. Com- 
pulsory education ought to give no just 
person offense. The law gives no annoy- 
ance to the man who always keeps in ad- 
vance of it. Self-interest might demand 
education, but it could not be depended 
upon. Many foreigners come here desir- 
ing education for their children; others, 
who ought to be equally interested, come 
with far different motives. They are a 
useless and dangerous class without in- 
telligence. We have 5,000,000 men in the 
country, who cannot make anything, and 
these all require education. The speaker 
hailed the coming of the Chinese to our 


i 


western shores, for they brought their 
hands full of tools—brought intelligence, 
education and industry. He did not fear 
their religion, for if their Joss was stronger 
than our Jehovah he ought to reign; but 
the time was not distant when they 
would become valuable, 
citizens. 


God-serving 


————_2_o-"— 


MARKING DAILY RECITATIONS. 





ONE SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 





ERTAINLY it is important that 

I should be acquainted with the 
individual ability of the pupils in my 
class. Without doubt, I ought to 
know whether each prepares with 
care for his daily recitations; but it 
may admit of doubt whether the im- 
portance of my knowing how well 
each has learned any particular 
to all that 
be sacrificed while I insist on 


lesson is paramount 
must 
this. 

To test the pupil’s knowledge of 
his lesson is, no doubt, one of the 
objects of a recitation ; surely another 
is to deepen his interest in the sub- 
ject, lead him to think intelligently 
where he has, perhaps, only studied 
words, and send him out full of his 
theme, and ready to add commentary 
to it from what he sees at home and 
in the street; and the third, to open 
up to him the subject of to-mor- 
row’s thought in such a way as 
partly to save him from mere word- 
study. 

If the first of these means to weigh 
and put upon record the value of each 
child’s eflort and success, I must take 
care to balance exactly the tests 
placed upon them all, or I must ex- 
amine and estimate each by himself, 
and then let him go free while I am 


finishing the others. There are many 


little questions to answer which re- | 


quire very little thought, but which 
are used as connecting links between 
those not so easily answered. These 
I must distribute equally, or per- 
haps I may base my marking upon 
those questions only to which the 
exact answers are found in the text. 
Only one such will probably fall to 
each pupil’s share, and poor John 
goes away with his enthusiasm over 
the water-streets of Venice essentially 
checked by the thought that, after he 
has worked so hard, his lesson stands 
a failure, just because he was called 
on (of course, he thinks so) for the 
only answer in it that he didn’t 
know. 

Frankly, I do not believe I can 
mark daily recitations fairly; and 
were I to try, I do not believe I could 
do one-half so well the other and 
more important work that belongs to 
the recitation hour; while, without 
marking, I can discover who are dull 
and need a little thoughtful attention, 
who are timid and need careful hand- 





ling, and who are habitually idle and 





need to be made ridiculous, as cor- 
rectly as any array of figures would 
show it to me. 

I am not one of those who say, 
‘‘examination is no test.” If chil- 
dren have, as it is said some of them 
have, a rare ability to collect their 
thoughts on examination day—if they 
show an acquaintance with their sub- 
ject then, they know it, if they ever 
were able to recite it before. If they 
did not know it they couldn’t tell it, 
and the ability to call up their knowl- 


to be of more service to them than 
the knowledge itself. To be sure, 
they should have done their daily 
work better and been promoted to a 
higher class, but what they do know 
is tested by the examination; and 
on the other hand, if, as soon asa 
question is turned around a little so 
as to be looked at sideways, it be- 
comes meaningless and vacant to 
them, no matter how well they may 
have recited each lesson on the day 
they studied it, they don’t know it. 

I have often felt the need of more 
marking, end especially more criticism 
of written work, than the examina- 
tions—perhaps one _ in five weeks for 
each study—would afford. 
accomplished this by 


I have 
frequently 
assigning a portion of the recitation 
to be done in writing, and criticising 
the work outside of recitation. The 
necessity for this, or at least my feel- 
ing that it is necessary, varies with 
the class and with the nature of the 
work. 

A short time ago I said to my first 
class, ‘* When you arrive at certain 
pages (designating them in the dif- 
ferent books), those of you who recite 
| well till then are to 





be examined to 
see whether you are ready to pass to 
| the next quarter’s work. Those who 
| recite without failure, and those who 
| Correct all, or pearly all, their fail- 


| 


|}ures, will be recommended for that 


eXamination.” 





| Since then I have had a list of 
their names lying on my desk. When 
|a mistake is of whatever 


nature or whatever weight, I indicate 


made, 
| 
|it by a mark that means grammar, 
arithmetic, or geography, as the case 
may be. At the close of school, all 
who wish have an opportunity for 
correcting their mistakes. This is 
done by each pupil going through the 
entire work which he was doing 
when he failed. If one has failed 
| several times he must recite the entire 
|lesson in order to have his failure 
;canceled. This is all voluntary, but 
|for the last two weeks, by actual 
count. ninety-four per cent. of all the 
mistakes made by this class have been 
corrected. The mistakes marked 
include those of language, when of a 
|kind to which the attention of the 
| class has been previously called. 








edge when they need it most, is going | 


| This kind of marking, and other 


kinds of the nature of expedients, I 
‘can do; but against an assumption 
that a numerical record of the stand- 
ing of pupils, based on daily recita- 
\tions, is indispensable to the highest 
/success in teaching, I stand com- 
mitted. HELEN M. Mason. 


EGOTISM. 

vena 

| HERE are two kinds of ego- 
tism, one personal and the other 

|national. They may both be traced 








to a sort of exceeding selfishness, and 

are, therefore, offensive in all good so- 
| ciety. The national egotism of the 
| 


American leads to exaggerated ex- 


pressions of his country’s greatness, 
such as: “The greatest nation on 
the face of the earth;” the greatest 
railroads; the longest rivers; the 
most gigantic rebellion that the world 
has ever seen; the most tremendous 
battles ever recorded in history; the 
most astonishing growth and devel- 
opment of the country; the greatest 
and most enterprising people; the 
shrewdest, ablest and most magnani- 
mous statesmen; the most unlimited 
deposits of iron and coal, etc., etc. 

Such expressions as these, while 
they are often very untrue, and hence 
accustom the public mind to gross 
misrepresentation and unfounded as- 
sertion, are as great a breach of good 
manners as if the boasting were of 
oneselfinstead ofone’s country. Truth, 
as well as good breeding, generally 
assumes the tone of moderation. 

To be well satisfied with oneself, 
and to perceive no faults in one’s 
country, are simply evidences of a 
want of training. The office of the 
true patriot, and the true man, is to 
acknowledge the faulis of his coun- 
try, and seek to remedy them. But 
this task is made exceedingly difficult 
where the people, through their 
stump speakers, their newspapers 
and their schools are taught a self- 
complacent belief in their own ex- 
cellencies. 

We observed in the cars not long 
since, a youth of some thirteen or 
fourteen years of age, who had risen 
from his seat and was remaining 
standing while being spoken to by 
an elderly lady. This struck me as 
a remarkable evidence of good man- 
ners on the part of an American 
youth, and we suspected that he owed 
his sense of politeness to some family 
training; for we have seen nothing 
in our general school system that 
would lead us to look for such proper 
training there. Yet, if a standard of 
manners is not adopted and taught in 
our primary schools, where else, in 
our free country, are we to look for 
it? We have no highly polished 
court, nor aristocratically organized 
society, to give tone and shape to the 
manners of the people, as have the 
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nations of Europe; but unless our 
manners can be as good as those of 
the old world, there must be some- 
thing very defective in our institu- 
tions. Politeness, says some writer, 
is benevolence in little things; and 
the very gist of our institutions is be- 
nevolence, or good will, to our fellow 
men. . 

The newness of our country natu- 
rally leads to a new tone in our man- 
ners. National growth, added to in- 
dividual life in its most unrestrained 
development, gives an intensity of 
activity which is apt to go beyond the 
limits of right reason and proper de- 
corum. It is the province of the 
schools to correct this tendency. Our 
children must be taught that the foun- 
dation of a nation’s prosperity, as 
also of its republican institutions, 
cannot be laid alone upon the mere 
transient occupation of a new coun- 
try of undeveloped resources. If the 
matter is well examined into it will be 
found that much of the egotism of 
our people arises from the wealth 
and freedom.of a newly occupied 
continent, rather than from any mer- 
its of their own. 

Educational influences are neces- 
sarily slow in their operation. The 
proportion of population to arable 
land is daily becoming greater, and 
in consequence, that unlimited free- 
dom of action which we now enjoy, 
is soon destined to become restricted 
from the very necessities of a crowded 
people. If we would seek to put off 
the evil day of standing armies, we 
cannot too soon develop every re- 
source of self-restraint which lies 
within the province of good manners. 

Z. 

Tue InvistsLE CuILpREN.—Oh, 
it is not when your children are with 
you ; it is not when you see and hear 
them, that they are most to you; it is 
when the sad assemblage is gone; it 
is when the daisies have resumed 
their growing again in the place 
where the little form was laid; it is 
when you have carried your children 
out, and said farewell, and come 
home again, and day and night are 
full of sweet memories; it is when 
summer and winter are full of touches 
and suggestions of them; it is when 
you cannot look up toward God with- 
out thinking of them; nor look down 
toward yourself and not think of 
them ; it is when they have gone out 
of your arms, and are living to you 
only by the power of the imagina- 
tion, that they are the most to you. 
The invisible children are the realest 
children. the sweetest children, the 
truest children, the children that touch 
our hearts as no hands of flesh ever 
could touch them. 


_2202e——- 
In the intellectual world one trusts 
to whet you say; in the moral, to 
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C. B. Cranks, Arcurrect. 
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[Ftom the New York State Educational Fournal for February, 1873.] 
UNABRIDGED. 


BY CHARLES T. POOLER. 


Oft, as listless you’ve sat humming o’er the keys of mem’ry, thrumming 
Out unbidden notes of music from the slumb’ring melodies of yore, 
Some trilling, thrill'ng note departed, the linking joys hath sudden parted, 
Till, by murm’ring o’er the others, at the warbling of its brothers, 
Back the truant cometh, singing softly, sweetly, as in years before, 

To leave you, nevermore. 


But ah! when a worD has wandered, “ divine affatus’’ all been squandered, 


On the kindred meanings pondered, through your threach’rous mem’ry’s stock and store 
£ ’ gn 3 A ’ 


Spite your rhyming and your chiming, words and meanings shift and shuffle, 
Till your choler wears the ruffle, and the flashing thoughts, Promethean, 
Hiss upon the waters Lethean;—dazed with doubt you pace the floor, 

As thousands have before, 


. 
Then your “eyes had all the seeming of a demon’s that is dreaming,”— 
Vacant, flaring, glaring, gleaming, stark and staring at the unseen floor; 
Crazed with dance of unpoecic fancies, catching only synonymic glances, 
As the wizard, wordless wantons, hide-and-seek like Jack-’o-lanterns ; 
Now revolving, now dissolving into phantom oaths you never swore, 


Only felt them, nothing more. 


Felt the flames of fierce affliction as you prayed, ‘“O for a Diction. 

Ary balm from ancient Gilead for a treach’rous mem’ry’s Iliad 

Of woes!” And your prayer was granted, by word-horror now no longer haunted, 

No more demon eyes are glaring, no more phantom oaths are swearing; 

Leaves from Gilead brought by Noah, WEBSTER’s UNABRIDGED in stock and score, 
On your table evermore, 


Thoughts and words from all their sources, sparkling through their classic courses, 
Flashing up from new resources; Arab, Roman, Hebrew. Celt and Moor, 
German, Goth and Greek, Teutonic, Saxon, Vandal and Sclavonic, 
All nations, tongues and learnings, human souls in all their yearnings, 
Through ages dark and ages golden, have been made to faithful pour 
Into this their treasured lore. 


Science, through each nomenclature, arts of every name and nature, 
Their pictured symbols here explore; and will ever bless the modern Noah 
For the saving ark he builded, for the language he hath gilded 
With such purity and beauty, that with stern, resistless duty, 
Carning critics, flaunting, ranting, still must follow with their Babel lore; 
Ever follow in the wake of Noah, only fol/ow. nothing more, 

Deansville, N. Y., Fanuary 18, 1873. 


A CARD. 


To the Lovers of Mathematics. 


Friends and Co-Workers in a Com- 
mon Cause: 
ee there is not a Monthly 
or Quarterly devoted to pure 
and applied mathematics published 
in the United States. 
| The best solutions by American 
mathematicians are published in Eng- 
land instead of the United States, 
and as a consequence, these solutions 
reach but few, comparatively, of our 
own country. 

Mr. Artemas Martin, whose private 
correspondence with the mathema- 
ticians of all sections of our country 
is very extensive, proposes to publish 
a mathematical quarterly, devoted to 
all the branches of mathematics, to 
contain 16 pages (quarto) in each 
number, if the sum necessary to issue 
it one year (4 numbers) can be raised 
by subscription, in advance. The 
price of one copy will be $2.00 a 
year. Each person will be allowed 
one copy for every $2.00 subscribed, 
if the subscription does not exceed 
$10.09; if it exceeds $10,00, one 
copy for every $1.50 subscribed, and 
they will in all cases be sent to the 
address furnished. No money to be 
paid till the whole sum needed is 
subscribed. The first number will 
be issued as soon as practicable after 
the money is paid. Those willing to 
contribute, will send names, stating 
| the sum subscribed, to Artemas 
|Martin, lock box 11, Erie, Erie 
county, Pa. 

To those unacquainted with Mr. 

| Martin, I will state, I have known 
him through a mathematical corres- 
pondence of nearly nine years, and 
Prof. Joseph Ficklin, of the State 
University, has doubtless a corres. 
pondence with him co-extensive with 
mine, and for the last four or five 
years he has ably edited the mathe- 
matical department in that popular 
monthly, the School-day Visztor. 
Among the profound mathema- 
ticians of our country, Mr. Martin 
has an enviable reputation. 
As there are many who have hard 
problems on hand, and want solutions 
to them, the golden opportunity is 
NOW 

There are many of us who have 
|hundreds, and even thousands, of 
| good problems, willing to have them 
|published for the benefit of others, 
‘but since we have no channel of 
reaching the public, these problems, 
with their solutions are consigned to 
‘privacy. 
| 





One reason so few problems are 
published is, the difficulty in getting 
‘suitable type and appropriate dia- 
_grams for illustration; but a publica- 
|tion, devoted exclusively to mathe- 
matics, would obviate this difficulty, 
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As mathematics stands immutable | 
through the mutations of all time, | 
and no explorer, in order to construct | 
a theory of his own, is forced to over- 
turn the work of his predecessors, I 
hope the teachers of the United States 
will lend a helping hand to this effort 
to promote a broader, deeper scholar- 
ship in the field of close, consecu- 
tive thought. 


J. M. GrEeENwoop. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, KIRKSVILLE, Mo. 
a 8 ae 


UNCONSCIOUS EDUCATION. 





BY ANNA C. BRACKETT, 





Day by day the little feet 

Crossed the sunlight-trellised square ; 
Day by day the childish eyes 
Saw, with nothing of surprise, 

The cathedral standing there. 


Silent, from the crypt below, 
Where the columns round begin, 

To the great tower, climbing high, 

Silent ’gainst the silent sky, 
Where the birds fly out and in. 


Rising gray in massive stone 
Where thé strong foundations stand, 
To where lightsome, airy spires, 
Like the flames from altar fires, 
Crown the towers on cither hand. 


Rising from the uncarved stones, 
Rough and rudely mortised seams, 

To the sculpture fine and strange, 

Where the eye can hardly range, 
Like the fancies in fair dreams. 


Day by day the childish laugh, 
As a game was lost 01 won, 

Rang along the sculptured way 

Of the cloisters old and gray, 
Through the shadow and the sun. 


Week by week the springing feet, 
Through the apostle-guarded door, 

Quiet paced the pillared nave. 

While the great rose-window gave 
Glory to the stony floor. 


There the restless, wistful eyes 
Followed base and fluting gray, 

To where rows of columns grand, 

Upward springing on each hand, 
Into arches melt away, 





All in silence day by day 
Grew from bud to bloom, the soul; 
From the groping dim, obscure, 
To where thought with footing sure 
Treads where starry planets roll. 


Rboted firm in living truth, 

Yet up-springing, light and free, 
Through all forms of consciousness, 
To the light and airy dress 

Of the finest fantasy. 


Strong tor daily work and toil 
In the roughest way and lot, 

Yet so perfect in each part, 

Beautified with such high art, 
That no trifle was forgot. 


Touched wit reverence deep and true 
For the lesson of the Past, 
Where the lives of priest and sage, 
Halt-said truths of every age 
Are our heritage at last. 


Filled with aspirations high,— 

Till the heaven’s glory streamed 
Through the windows towards the day, 
Still transforming with its ray 

All that poor and low had seemed. 


Following ever high and higher 
From the footways of the real, 

Till all May-be’s changed to Being | 

Till all faith was turned to seeing 
In the perfect, fair ideal. 


So the soul was broad and strong, 
Beautiful, and grand, and fair. 
Many teachers claimed the praise ;— 
Silent through their noisy phrase 
Stands the old cathedral there. 


DESIGN FOR DISTRICT SCHOOL HOUSE. 
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HESE new designs and _ plans 
for school buildings, for large 
‘cities and smaller districts, which K 


. Pal 
/have come to be a permanent feature = [el Bi BULB ¥ — 


in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epvu- 


E 
lo 

|CATION, are being sought for and used | A (LLB Be EB D 
in almost every State in the Union. rp O 
| The improvement and culture in semen, B] (Rip [RU br 0 B 
'this direction argues well for the pro- jo D 
gress which is being made by our : A E [Tel b aL ELLE fi 
people. J ree aes 
| It does not cost a farthing more to T (Lol G LbLb-v 
build a neat, plain, substantial, con- — 
venient, well-ventilated school house, 


than to put up a miserable, unsightly GROUND PLAN OF THE ABOVE CUT. 
| pen, and drive the children into it. 




















| Let us make our school houses Main building 30 by 24—13 feet G G—dAisles 2 feet wide. 
‘cheerful and attractive, fill the yard 
| with shade trees, and the house with 
|pictures, maps, globes, charts, and 
|desks, which are conducive to both ©B—Wood-house, 16 by 12. I I—Recitation seats. 
|health and comfort. 


ros ts. L L—Aisles 13 feet wide. 
| 


A A—Double porch, 16 by 6. H H—Desks 3} feet long. 





C C—Privies, each 4 by 4. J J—Blackboards. 

| Teachers and school officers are ji 

‘becoming alive to the importance of D—Passage, 16 by 4. K—Case for books and apparatus. 
|\these matters, and we hope the E—Space in front of desks, 10) L—Stove. 

| parents of the children, who are so ¢.44 wide. =. 

|deeply interested in their welfare, hed , ; ign 

|will sustain and encourage them in F—Space in rear of desks, 5 feet) V V—Ventilators. 

| every proper and legitimate way. wide. X X—Railing. 

| SCHOOL LAW IN TENNESSEE. HOW MUCH MONEY IS REQUIRED ? 





: ‘HE amount of money required by school di ors ¢ rus is- 
| MAryvILte, Blount Co., Tenn., 2 S I whee sch at directors and inane to dis 
March 20, 1873. § charge the present indebtedness of their several school districts, and 
Editor American Fournal of Education: the amount necessary to sustain a good school for the present year, ought 
| — me to state to all interested 
| 


to be definitely ascertained early enough, so that a meeting can be called and 
in education that our State has at 


the whole matter fully and freely discussed. previous to the time the law 
requires them to put in their estimates for another year. 
In many places in the West and South, owing to the large amount of 


delinquent taxes, school officers find themselves unable to pay the teachers 
Legislature to pass a school law for | and meet their other obligations. 


'a public school system, and setting 
| aside $2,600,000 funds of the State, 
| with all the poll tax, to support that 
| system—in addition to which a light 


| last waked up, and, by a strong appeal 
|from the citizens and the energy of 
the State Superintendent, induced the 


The last year’s taxes have just been paid, or if not are delinquent, and the 
directors know just about what extra amount over last year they ought to 


estimate for, in order to raise the sum of money they require for the coming 
year, after taking into account all expenses of collecting, abatements, delays 
If the amount collected fall short of the estimate, let 
this be taken into consideration now, and make estimates sufficient to cover 
all these deficiencies. If they should happen to collect more money than 
| the people. S. Z. Suarp. | they require, of which there is little danger, it will not be lost. 


tax is levied on all taxable property. | and delinquencies. 
So far as I can learn the law as 
passed gives general satisfaction to 
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Every necessary item should be included to defray the legitimate 
expenses of the school and to pay previous indebtedness, but whatever else 
you neglect, do not forget to make a liberal estimate for teachers’ salartes. 
If you wish to secure good teachers, you must pay them liberally and 


punctually. Their salaries should be paid promptly at the end of each 
month. 





PRACTICAL HINTS. 


E submit herewith a few good rules for the management of School 
District Meetings : 

Much unpleasant litigation may be saved by observing the conditions and rules of 
order necessary to a legal meeting. 

I. Notice of all meetings, stating the object for which they are called, should be 
given as prescribed by the school law, and the directors should see that paper and ink, 
and all necessary conveniences, are provided, so as to keep a proper record. 

II. When the time for the meeting has arrived beyond doubt, it is proper for some 
citizen to call the meeting to order, and nominate achairman. When the nomination 
is seconded, the person making it should take the vote, and introduce the chairman so 
elected. 

III. The chairman must first call for the election of a secretary. 


IV. The secretary should record all motions voted upon by the meeting, complete 
the minutes, and present them for the approval of the meeting before its close. These | 
minutes, signed by the secretary and president of the meeting, should be placed in the | 
hands of the clerk of the board of directors. 


public school in sub-district No. 
present school year: 





The following is an estimate of the expenses for the support of the 
» in said township, during the 








To discharge indebtedness (if any) of sub-districts 


For the purchase of school-house site 


eee eee eee eee eee CeCe eer ere rere 


For building of school-house and out-houses 


eee eee Cee eee eee eee rere) 


For teachers’ wages during the year 


Pore eee ee eee eee eee ere rer errr errr es 


For repairs on school-house and premises 


For purchase of school Furniture 


RN on A acta maramninened:ae eode vadiewesinaeeesseee tee mees 


For the purchase of apparatus, etc......e..see0 eoeeee Merwe 


For rent of school rooms 


For contingent fund 


seme cree er cees coerce cece cocceerresecerderscscene 





Dollars. 





ee. rs 











We do hereby certify that the foregoing is a correct estimate of expenses 


or the support of the public school in sub-district No. , township No. 














, county of ——, and State of ———. 
V. After the election of a secretary, the chairman should state the object of the . i 
meeting, by reading a copy of the call, if possible. He should then state that the Dated this day of 7 19 . 











meeting is ready for any proposition relating to the business for which it is called. In | 
conducting the business of the meeting, the following rules are observed in all rightly | 
conducted deliberative assemblies. They are taken from CusHinc’s Manual: 
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1. All business should be presented in the form of a motion, order or resolution. a — 


e 


2. Any member of the meeting may present a motion, but to do this he must first 
rise, address the chairman, and be recognized by the chairman as having ‘‘a right to 
the floor.” 


3. No person is entitled to address the meeting, except under a pending motion, 
which has been seconded. 


4. No person is entitled to speak more than twice upon the same question. 
5. Any motion may be modified by a motion to amend, or to amend an amendment. 


6. All amendments must be voted upon in the reverse order in which they are pre- | 
sented: that is, the last amendment must be acted upon first. | 


7. There are certain motions which, from their nature, take precedence of all other 
motions, and in the following order: #zrst—The motion to adjourn, which is not | 
debatable, and supersedes all other motions whatsoever. Second—The motion to lay | 
on the table, which is not debatable. Third—The motion for the previous question, | 
which is not debatable. Fourth—The motion to postpone. 


8. Tosuppress debate upon a pending proposition, any member may move the | 
previous question. The chairman must then put the motion in this form: ‘‘ Shall the | 
main question now be put?” This motion is not debatable. If it prevails, the main | 
question must be put, exactly as it stands. If the motion for the previous question | 
does not prevail, it is the custom of ordinary deliberative meetings to allow debate, | 
commitment or amendment to proceed. | 

g. A motion already adopted may be reconsidered. The motion to reconsider | z 
places the question in precisely the same state and condition, and the same questions 
are to be put in relation to it, as if the vote reconsidered had never been taken. Ordi- | 
narily, the motion to reconsider is made by a person voting previously on the prevail- | 
ing side, and during the same meeting at which the original proposition was passed. 

10. The motion to adjourn is always in order, but having once failed, it can not be 
repeated until other business has intervened. 





ESTIMATES TO BE MADE. 








€. B. Clarke, Architect, 31234 





The law is specific and plain in regard to the duties of school directors. ieecnienienees 
On this point Sec. 14 says: NEW DESIGN FOR A TWO-ROOM SCHOOL HOUSE. 
It shall be the duty of the directors in each sub-district, on or before the third 


Saturday in April of each year, to forward to the township clerk an estimate of the | 
amount of funds necessary to sustain the schools in their respective districts for a | HE above cut represents an elegant design for a cheap country school 
period of not less than four, or not more than six months, and to discharge any in- | house, built of wood, containing two rooms, which can be easily 
debtedness caused by insufficiency of previous estimates; in such estimates stating | thrown into one, seating about 130 pupils. 

clearly the amount deemed requisite for each and every item of expense, and in| F 

case the directors in any sub-district shall fail to take and return the enumeration | The system of warming and ventilation is perfect ; and, in sparsely 
aforesaid, and the estimate required by this section, it shall be the duty of the | settled neighborhoods, where school houses are frequently used for meetings 


township clerk to employ a competent person to take such enumeration and make | and other purposes, this would make one of the most useful, practical and 
such estimate, and to allow such person a reasonable compensation for his services | beautifal buildin 


De i a i aah | gs which could be erected. It would silently and perpetu- - 
out o e tunds 0 e sub-district. | 


ally influence, educate and refine all in the vicinity. 


The followitig is also the form prescribed by law for the | : 4 

| This house can be built and handsomely furnished with the new patent 

|Gothic school desks and seats, Teacher’s desk, chairs, blackboard, globes, 

, range No. ——, county | maps, charts, bell, etc., for about $2,500. The architect will furnish further 
information, if desired 


‘*ESTIMATE OF SCHOOL EXPENSES.” 


To———,, township clerk of township No. 
ot ———., State of ——— 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 





HE matter of names in geogra- 

phy is one neglected by many 
teachers, greatly to their own loss. 
It may be true that 
** A rose by any other name would smell as sweet,” 
but a name is not an insignificant 
thing in the places on our planet. It 
is not an unmeaning combination of 
letters, nor should a teacher suffer it 
to remain so in the minds of his pu- 
pils. Some of our geographical 
names contain a tragedy in them; 
some a whole volume of delight and 
joy. Does it mean nothing that the 
narrow passage out of the Red Sea 
is called the ‘* Gate of Tears,” and 
could any one for a moment suppose 
that the English. French, German or 
Italian languages could have furnished 
Cape 
Lookout, Cape Fear, Cape Farewell, 
Cape Wrath, Cape of Good Hope, do 
they convey no idea? Behring’s Strait, 
Baring Island, Cook’s Strait, Kane 
Sea, Baffin’s Bay, Hudson’s Bay, do 
they bear with them no ring of the 
hardy courage and adventurous dar- 
ing of the British and American 
Vera Cruz, Santa Cruz. 
Cape Gracias a Dias, Bay of All 
Saints, San Francisco, St. Lawrence, 


sucha name as Babelmandel ? 


sailors? 


do they tell us nothing of the religious 
spirit which must utter itself every- 
where? Do the White, Red, Black. 
Yellow Seas, Cape Blanco, Cape 
Verde, Rio Negro, Sierra Nevada, 
Sierra Morena, help not at all to fas- 
ten the characteristics of the country 
in our minds? How happens it that, 
in the midst of such unpronouncable 
names as Kunchinginga and Dhaval- 


agiri, we ‘stumble upon _ the 
English name of Everest, and 


that among the thundering names 
of Juggernaut, Chandernagore and 
Tomasserim, we hear suddenly 
the bagpipe in Dalhousie and descend 
to common-place in Amherst? Ma- 
Chow, Victo- 
What does that mean? 


cao, Laotchow. Foo 
ria! 

Goround thiscountry. Capes Prince 
of Wales, Constitution. St. Louis 
(not Lewis), Sable, Cod, Catoche, 
St. Roque, Delgado, Horn, Froward, 
Blanco, Corrientes, St. Lucas, Men- 
docino, Romanzotl—shall pupils be 
allowed to read these and learn and 
remember nothing of history? The 
rivers of the United States, how much 
of history and colonization their | 
names might be made to tell: St. 
John, St. Croix, Penobscot and An- 





droscoggin to the Missisque, Charles, | 


Tar, Atchafalaya, Calcasicn, Neches, | 
Rio Grande del Norte, and so on. | 
Shall the children learn the names, | 
La Crosse, Prairie du Chien, St. 
Louis, Ste. Genevieve, Baton Rouge, 
New Orleans, and then be obliged 
to wait for their history to tell them 
that in the old days ‘-the French es- 
tablished a line of trading posts along | 
the Mississippi?” But enough. We | 
have only tried to show that 
“A man’s best things are nearest him, 
Lie close about his feet; 
It is the distant and the dim 

We go so far to greet,” | 
and that we can, if we will, not only 
teach our geography better, but teach | 
at the same time poetry, national | 
characteristics, the power of religion, | 
scenery, science, commercial enter- | 
prise and history. 

— > eo 


IS IT WISE? 


S it wise to change teachers oftener 

than is absolutely necessary? Is it 
not wisdom, all things considered, to 
retain a teacher as long as possible? 
Some* penny-wise and pound-foolish” | 
boards or committees seem to go on) 
the principle, from term to term, that| 
** a new broom sweeps clean,” there-| 
fore they propose a new teacher with 
every new term. | 

Economy, too, is a motive often, | 
and a very plausible one, for these | 
changes. The last teacher had seventy- | 
five dollars per month—a good teach- | 
er, “they said;” but here is one who 
will ‘ask the questions” for fifty 
dollars — twenty-five dollars saved 
each month; quite a consideration ! 

Now then, Mr. Committeeman, 
allow the suggestion, that if your last 
teacher was a good one, and worth 
from seventy-five to one hundred dol- 
lars per month, then he or she will 
be better worth twenty-five per cent. 
more a month for the next term than 
a new candidate which you can have 


for the same money, or for less money 
even. 7 

As a people, we are too much in 
the habit of change, and the evil is 
seen in all departments of business as 
well as in teaching. 

It takes a new teacher a large part 
of the first term to get properly ac- 
quainted with the scholars. He should 
know, not merely their names, but 
their habits of thought and study, 
their peculiarities, their strong and 
their weak points, their disposition 
and tastes. Till these things are 
comprehended by the teacher he can 
only half teach; he surely cannot 
If, then, at the close of 
the first term, you dismiss a teacher 
without good and sufficient reasons, 
you are doing a wrong to all parties 
concerned. 

The teacher himself has not had a 
chance to carry out his work, or his 
plans. Let him remain the second 


** educate.” 


than any one else the individual | pils up to the third and fourth grades 
progress. and will set the tasks ac- | steadily improves; after that time its 
cordingly. \legibility and beauty diminish rap- 
The pupils are wronged, for they | idly until the high school is reached, 
also have to ‘‘get acquainted” with| when it frequently becomes almost 
the teacher, and accustomed to his | illegible from its rapidity, resulting 
ways. And as to both pupils and| from the same purposeless effort to 
parents, in relation to the teacher, | live a little faster, to crowd the half 
‘‘confidence is a plant of slow) hours into twenty minutes. 
growth,” but a very essential plant it} Jy, the examination of teachers a 
is, and should not be rooted up to| special mark is sometimes given for 
give place to another too quickly. | completion in less than the prescribed 
A minister of the gospel is | time, but this has been found to work 
teacher, but to secure the highest | injury by leading to careless or insuf- 
ficient treatment of questions where- 
| by more is lost on other marks than 
required. Why, then, should not the gained on that one, all of which only 


school teacher be retained at least | shows that we cannot expect to make 
two or three years in one place? 


good, either to a parish or to himself, 





not one year, but several, seem to be 


prodigies out of ordinary minds, and 
If you have a good hand in your | that for the majority of people relia- 
employ, tried and proved to be faith-| pje rapidity of execution is to be 
ful, you know enough of your busi- | gained only after thorough mastery 
ness to understand that it will not|of the subject and long practice. 
pay to let a new man take his place, | as i Aiea Teil: a lla 
with all the incidental risks, simply I the incompleteness of our work, or, 
because he will work for Gity cents |as the Superintendent aptly expressed 
And the same | it,-our abbreviated habits of working, 
principle holds in any other depart-| \ ich necessitate either final failure 
ment. Why then should it not hold| or frequent going over of the same 
emphatically in this business of train- | thing, so that wil i Aelita OD 
ing minds, where the skilled work- é 
man is especially needed? 


a day less wages! 


| gained. 

We need not stop for illustrations, 
they are too patent; but the wear 
and worry of so false a method of 
working is helping to demoralize 
American life, and should be opposed 
by the strength of the schools, which 

UPERINTENDENT Pickard, | is not small. in the 
in his remarks before a teachers |least affect the earnest diligence 
institute held lately. touched upon a | which is indispensable to true suc- 
fault which is by no means confined | cess, nor the quickness which is 
to Chicago Schools, but is unfortu-| either natural, or has come by easy 


Our word of advice would be to 
all concerned, ‘* Pay a good teacher 
well, and keep him.” 
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ABBREVIATED HABITS. 








Nor does this 


nately to be recognized as a national | steps, so that its exercise is pleasant 

characteristic. ‘to the mind, instead of being a faint 
It can be no better illustrated than | gasping effort. 

in the instance he gave of a little! Let teachers, as well as other work- 

girl, who during the recent examina-| ers, take one of nature’s oft-repeated 

tions was very anxious to have her | lessons to heart, and remember that 

paper go to Vienna. At the head of} what is really valuable requires time 


the examination papers was printed | —and time well applied, the sunshine 





the time allowed for the exercise and 
the time actually used. 

The child, who was really bright, 
thought that the less time she used 
the smarter she wou!d be considered, 
so after the fashion of our rowing club 
in the match between Harvard and 
Oxford, made a desperate ‘ spurt” 
to accomplish in fifteen minutes work 
which reasonably required half an 
hour, and in consequence produced 
an entirely worthless paper, which 
could not have the honor of a voyage 
to Vienna on any consideration. 

We see that the all-pervading prin- 
ciple of hurry, of a rush which is 
useless, having no actual objective 
point—a hurry which does not allow 
time to live well while we are living— 
makes its strong and growing influ- 
ence felt even in the schools showing 
itself even in very simple matters. 


St. Lawrence, Hudson, York, James, | term or year and he will know better | For example, the writing of the pu- 


|ot summer and the frost of winter 
|The oak has its thousand years, the 
mushroom springs in a single night. 


>. 


HINTS TO TEACHERS. 


ee 

HERE is one suggestion of like 
importance for both teacher and 
|pupil, to begin with, and that is: 
'Take care of your health. By this 
| is not meant only avoidance of severe 
| colds, for every person will be care- 
ful here, nor caution against danger- 


ous and contagious diseases. 








It is the * little foxes that spoil the 
grapes ;” it is the little irregularities 
that interfere with the success of 
teacher or pupil. 


Improper food, improper times or 
quantities, resulting in dyspepsia or 
any form of indigestion, will prevent 
clearness of mental activity and suc- 





cess in any study. 
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If every member of school or col- 
lege had at the start a good knowl- 
edge of himself hygienically, so as to 
guard against constitutional ailments, 
half the labor of getting an educa- 
tion would already be accomplished. 

“Do not worry!” It is easier to 
say this than it was for the writer to 
practice it when he first taught school ! 

Night after night was passed with- 
out sleep ; visions, before the morbid- 
ly excited brain, would pass and re- 
pass, as the battles of the school room 
were fought over again. The result 
was bad on teacher and scholars. 
And yet there is no royal road to 
self-control in this respect. 


One suggestion, however: The 
teacher should have good, cheerful 
company out of school hours, and 
not shut himself up like a hermit to 
brood over troubles. Take out-door 
exercise ; go among the people; visit 
the homes of the pupils; seek con- 
genial society at all events, and have 
faith in yourself and in God, and 
troubles of this kind will vanish. 


2 
> 
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MISSOURI SCHOOL FUNDS. 





HE apportionment of the State 

school moneys for the support 

of public schools, just made by the 

State Superintendent of Missouri dis- 

closes a few facts which are not very 

encouraging to those interested in 
the success of our school system. 

Under the last apportionment there 
was distributed to the several coun- 
ties $355,681.80. In the winter of 
1871-2, the legislature transferred to 
the State school fund the handsome 
sum of $900,000. The interest on 
this amount from July, 1872, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1873, was to be paid on the 
first day of March, 1873. The school 
fund was thus augmented by the sum 
of $36,000. Yet the amount dis- 
tributed this year is only $351,876.41. 
This amount is less by $39,805.39 
than we had reason to expect. The 
amount distributed this year, instead 
of exceeding last year’s apportion- 
ment by $36,000, really falls short of 
that apportionment nearly $4,000. 

One other significant fact this ap- 
portionment discloses, is the follow- 
ing: Under the distribution made 
March 30, 1872, St. Louis county 
received $72,309.36; under the dis- 
tribution made in March, 1873, St. 
Louis county gets $8,916.28 less than 
last year. 

Now, as this apportionment is 
made on the basis of the number of 
children of school age, it would seem 
that when St. Louis county returns 
12,759 more children of school age 
in 1872 than in 1871, it should get 
more instead of less money than last 
year. The rate per scholar is about 
Jifty-two cents. This ought to give 
St. Louis county an excess on 12,759 





children over last year, in thé sum of 
$6,634.68. 

Since St. Louis county should have 
received $6,634.68 more than it did 
last year, but since it really gets 
$8,916.28 Jess, this county is short 
just $15,550.96. 

There are three ways in which this 
discrepancy may be explained: 


First. The aggregate amount, dis- 
tributed may have been less this than 
last year. The other elements re- 
maining the same, St. Louis county 
must fail to get as much as last year. 
The aggregate amount is less by 
$3,805,39, but this county gets 
$8,916.28 less than last year. 

Second. Other counties may have 
made relatively larger returns over 
last year than St. Louis did. 

Third. Both these elements may 
have combined against St. Louis 
this year. The Superintendent pro- 
bably knows more about this matter 
than any one outside of the depart- 
ment. The people would like tu un- 
derstand this matter. 

The following is the apportionment 
for this year. That for last year is 
contained in our April number for 


1872: 














Counties. Amount. | Counties. Amount was é 
Adair Be ics $2,560 87 Livingston. ... #35596 7|ange?” In reply, having chosen the 
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ITY cccccesss Mississippi.... 1, : 
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Do our school directors and the 
people realize that a good school en- 
hances the value of all the property 
in the neighborhood? Non-residents 
should be taxed their proper propor- 
tion to defray all the expenses, and 
they can well afford to pay the taxes 
levied for school purposes. 





READING—WITH EMPHASIS. vo 


E mean by the above, not that 

we are going to write with 
‘*emphasis” on so general a_ subject 
as that of reading in schools, but that 
emphasis is necessary in reading, if 
the reader would be understood by 
others. 

It is astonishing how many poor 
readers there are, and how few good 
ones! And this not only among the 
taught, but among the teachers; not 
only among the hearers, but those 
who preach. * 

And though the faults of readers 
are legion, and the rules as numer- 
ous, yet perhaps there is no more 
common deficiency than want of 
proper emphasis. 

How shall the pupil learn to read? 
is a question more easily put than 
answered. A suggestion or twomay 
be made as to emphasis: 

First, ‘‘Understandest thou what 
thou readest?” If not, you cannot 
read so that others will get the mean- 
ing—the main end and object of read- 
ing aloud. In conversation, thoughts 
prompt words; the perception of the 
idea is clear, and the right word in 
the sentence has the emphasis. 
‘Will you take the apple, or the or- 


thought comprehended and made 
one’s own, before the exact shade can 
be presented to another. 

What could Booth do with Shake- 
speare without deep and patient 
study? Howcould Murdock so read 
scripture without getting at the ex- 
act thought, even to the unfolding 
that thought from the original] text if 
necessary ? 





Again: Reading is largely a mat- 
ter of imitation. Let the pupil fol- 
low a good reader, book in hand, as 
when one is learning the notes in 
music, and he will learn more than 
all rules can teach of this art. A 
child Jearns to talk from hearing oth- 
ers talk. The proper inflections in 
reading must be acquired most'y in 
the same way. 

Let us have, by all means, more 
good readers, and to this end we 
would emphasize ‘ emphasis.” 





rows 
++ 


TEACH BY ILLUSTRATION. 

ET teachers remember that the 

eye has wonderful power in inter- 
preting facts to the mind. Do not 
imagine that you can explain by 
words only, as you can with the help 
of illustration. It is not desirable that 
you should. The powers of the eye 
are so great that they deserve to be 
cultivated. It interprets to us both 
nature and life, the most stupendous 
physical facts, and thoughts and 
emotions too delicate for words. 
There is, too, a distinguishing clear- 
ness and certainty in knowledge 
gained through the eye. So press 
into use all the apparatus, the illustra- 
tions, the globes, the maps. They are 
not to lie idly by, for display at stated 
intervals, but for daily practical use. 
If you have not proper apparatus, 
then invent; you can do more than 
you imagine, even with simple mate- 
rials and rough construction. 

But whatever you teach, remove it 
as far as possible from the barrenness 
of mere words, in which teachers of 
inactive mind are too apt to take refuge, 
knowing that they will not be under- 
stood. Let what you say be illus- 
trated and brightened by those means 
through which all nature pays tribute 
to the power of the eye. 





oe 
ose 


WELL SAID. 





NE of our leading ministers in 
a recent sermon expressed his 
conviction that the day of force and 
of distinctively masculine rule was 
past; that womanhood in its highest 
development of moral and spiritual 
power was to be the salvation of the 
world. We can but recognize this 
as truth, and to none more than to the 
earnest teachers, working, it may be, 
in crowded city schools, or in lonely 
country districts, is due the growing 
appreciation of the work which good 
women are doing, and will do, in the 
world’s regeneration. 


—— OO 


How asouT delinquent taxes this 
year? Will the school directors take 
careful note of this matter at the 
meeting to be held on the second 


Saturday of April? 
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TEXAS. | 





HE recent message of Governor 

Davis, of Texas, presents a} 
financial and general condition so 
much better than that of many other | 
Southern States, as to be worthy of 
notice. The assessed value of prop- 
erty in the State is $220,290,524 ; 
but the Governor believes that an) 
accurate assessment would make it | 
$300,000,000. The total debt of the 
State is only $1,662,998, which could | 
be paid off in one year with a tax of | 
one-half of one per cent. on the prop- 
erty of the State. There is a bal-| 
ance in the treasury of $254,000. 
The Governor speaks in high praise 
of the system of public schools 
established in 1871, and which have 
been so vigorously and successfully | 
managed by Col. J. C. DeGress, the | 
able State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The total cost of them 
for 1872 was $1,222,221, of which 


$482,753 was paid by the State, and | 


$739,468 by the counties. The num-| 
ber of teachers employed was 2,695 ; 
the number of children taught was 
127,672, and the average monthly | 
cost of instruction for each pupil was | 
$1.43. The permanent 
school fund is $2,620,125. This does | 
not include 2,763,073 acres of land | 
belonging to the State for the use of| 
the schools. 


available | 


The number of immi- 


grants now pouring into the State is | 


very large, and will be constantly | 
augmented by the new raiiconds| 
pointing in that direction. In fact, | 
there have been nearly six hundred | 
miles of railroad constructed since | 
1871, and there is now more th 
eleven hundred miles of finished r 


an 


scarcely commenced. 
embrace the 
and Great Northern, Houston and 
Texas Central, Austin Branch of| 
Centrat, Waco Branch of Central, | 
Galveston and Houston, Texas Paci- 
fic, Gulf, Western and Texas Pacific, 
Galveston, Houston and San Antonio. | 
The Texas Central Company are to 
extend their road to some 
the Red river. 

Our teachers ought to keep them- | 
selves and their pupils well- -posted on | 
the progress of the country in this | 
direction, as our railroads change not 


point on 


only the channels of commerce, but, | 
to a great extent, the habits and/| 
character of the people. 


The railway system of Northern | 
Texas embraces the Missouri, Kansas | | 
and Texas, Houston and Great North- | * 
ern, Texas Pacific, Trans-Continental, 
International, which is to connect 
with the Rio Grande, its final ter-| 
minus being the City of Mexico, 
Atlantic and Pacific, Jefferson Branch | 
of the Trans-Continental, East Line | 
and Red River, Dallas and Wichita 


|has earned, and 


These roads | 
International, Houston | 


| Railroads, and yet the work has but 
just commenced. 


The indomitable energy that is 
now roused in Texas, and every day 
reinforced from the Gulf, the Middle 
and even the Northern. Eastern and 
Western States, will make this vast 
young empire a network of railroads. 
When we glance at the map and see 
in what latitude Texas lies, and learn 
what are its resources, with its rich 
soil, pure water, genial and salubri- 
ous climate; and then turn to the 
kind of men who now inhabit it, and 
'who are going thither, and who will 
not alone build its railroads and till its 


|soil, but secure a State government 


which good and intelligent people can 
live and thrive under, we can see no 
stop to the prosperity of the country. 

Let the people vigorously sustain 
the public school system, correcting 


!such mistakes as are incident and al- 


most unavoidable in inaugurating a 
measure of such beneficence and 
magnitude, and Texas has a future 


more immediate and glorious than 


the most sanguine have ever dared to 


hope. 
—__—_—_0~ oe ______ 


A STRONG INDORSEMENT. 





HE Legislature of Missouri puts 
itself on record as in favor of 
normal schools in a way that need. 
‘not and cannot be misunderstood. 
The appropriation of $10,000 for 
|the use of two already existing, and 
| passing a bill to establish another, is 
not a bad record on this subject. 
The normal at Kirksville 
deserves, this sub- 
stantial token of appreciation, and 


school 


|the following items will be read with 


ail- | interest outside of Missouri, showing 
roads in the State, and the work has | 


as they do, what honest, earnest work 
will accomplish in building up an 
| institution of this kind. 

| Not much beyond a great faith and 


an empty purse did Professor Bald- 


|} win have to start with, but he obeyed | 


| the apostolic injunction to * rove 
his faith by his works,” and now— 
| Well, let the committee appointed to 


visit and examine the school tell 


| their own story. 


The chairman, Mr. Sexton, says: 
Your committee, as instructed, visited 

| the normal school, located at Kirksville, 
| with the view of ascertaining its efficiency 
and necessities. We examined the course 
of instruction as pursued in the school, its 
pee tage and the construction of the 
| building. We found the school in charge 
| of Prof. Fit and assistants, who seem 
to be zealously striving to accomplish the 
end for which the schools were created, 
: the better education of teachers who 

}are about to take charge of the public 
schools of the State. We find the number 
|of pupils attending amounting to four 
hundred and etghty-two, and rapidly in- 
| creasing. We find in attendance pupils 
| from nearly all the various counties com- 
| prising the district. We find two build- 
| ings at Kirksville. The new building, re- 
cently erected, is well arranged for the 


| 





| 





purpose designated. It is located on 
fifteen acres of ground, donated to the 
State for this purpose by the citizens of 
Kirksville. Being in a commanding posi- 
tion and easy of access, the situation is 
one that will reflect credit to the State. 
The building is of brick, two stories in 
height, with basement; extreme length, 
one hundred and eighty feet; width, ninety 
feet. The old building is a wooden struc- 
ture, situated one-half mile from the new, 
and including in the site eight lots. It was 
recently occupied by the school, but since 
the completion of the new building, has 
been unoccupied, and will be liable to de- 
cay. Your committee recommend the sale 
of said building and lots, and that the 
proceeds thereof be applied to the fencing 
and ornamenting of the grounds upon 
which the new building has been erected. 
Your committee finds this institution fully 
up to the measure of excellence which 
entitles it to a high rank as an institution 
for the preparation of teachers for our 
common and such 
worthy the fostering care of the State. 
—_—__2 <> e—____- 
TENNESSEE. 


schools, as is well 


HE new school law just passed 
in this State, provides tor a State 
Superintendent, County Superintend- 
ents and District Directors. The State 
Superintendent, Hon. J. M. Fleming, 
nominated by the Governor, was con- 
firmed by the Senate with only two 
votes. His duties 
various and minutely defined. 


dissenting are 

The County Superintendents are to 
be elected by the County Courts at 
their April or July terms, 1873, and 
after 1874 biennially in January. No 
member of a County Court shall be 
eligible to the office. The incum- 
bent must be well educated, visit the 
schools, and observe such regulations 
as the State Superintendent may from 
time to time prescribe. 

Three school 
district are provided for, one to be 
elected for 


directors for each 


two 
After 
the expiration of their first terms, 
their 


one for 
years, and one for three years. 


one year, 


successors shall be elected for 
They are to visit the 
direct the management of 
the same, keep separate schools for 
white and colored children, use the 


three years. 
schools, 


fund apportioned to, and take care of 
and control the school property of 
their make 
written contracts at fixed rates per 
month with teachers. 


districts. They are to 
The schools 
are to be free to all residing within 
their respective districts, between the 
ages of six and eighteen. 

Spelling, reading. writing, arith- 
metic, grammar, geography, element- 
ary geology and history of the United 
States are to be taught. 

The entire permanent school fund 
will amount to $2,512,500, being the 
fund declared by section 946 of the 
code with accrued interest. The 
principal of said fund shall always 
remain unimpaired and entire, and 
the annual interest, at six per cent., 
be devoted exclusively to public 





schools. There is to be a poll tax of 
one dollar, and a tax of one mill on 
every dollar of taxable property, to 
be devoted to this purpose. 

The apportionment to the several 
counties, according to _ scholastic 
population, will be made by the 
Comptroller on the first Mondays in 
October and April of each year. He 
shall give immediate notice.of such 
apportionment to the County Trustee 
of each county. 

There is every prospect that the 
law will work well and give general 
satisfaction to the people. 


oo 


WHAT IS THE REASON? 





HE apportionment just made by 

the Department of Education, 
shows that the fund for the payment 
of teachers’ wages is nearly $40,000 
less than was expected. Local school 
officers will find it necessary to make 
their estimates enough larger to cover 
this deficiency, and to pay other in- 
debtedness. Our teachers must be 
paid promptly and well, if we are to 
make our school system efficient. 
The time for making these estimates 
—the second Saturday in April—is at 
hand. Estimatesshould be promptly 
filed with township clerks, and for- 


warded by them to county clerks for 


collection. (See section 34, School 
Law.) 
—__—_-—_+#e— -— 
OREGON. 





HE press of Oregon seems to 

be fully alive to the importance 

of fostering and sustaining, in every 

possible way, the public schools of 

the State. In regard to the election 

of School Directors, to be held the 

first Monday in April, the Budletin 
Says: 

In a few days the people of Oregon will 
be again called upon to take action respect- 
ing their public schools in every district in 
the State. The election of School Direc- 
tors, the consideration of subjects connected 
with the schools, their educational capa- 
city and discipline, and the 
necessity or importance of enlarging the 
sphere of usefulness in these schools—these 
and other vital questions are to be deter- 
mined by the result of the election in the 
various districts. They are, each and all, 
questions of far greater importance than 
many appear to appreciate. We assert it 
as a sustainable proposition that the School 
District elections in April are of actually 
greater moment to the community at large 
than are the political general elections 
every two years in June. But the lawful 
voters have heretofore been 


and all else; 


notoriously 
indifferent and apathetic in regard to these 
School District elections in April. Where 
hundreds of ought to have been 
polled, not a tenth of the full number on 
an average has been cast. We trust all 
will remember that on the first Monday in 
April they will have an opportunity to 
select the men to manage their school 


votes 


affairs whom they regard as most capable, 
and we hope that they will be on hand to 
perform that duty. 
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ANOTHER GEOGRAPHICAL RIDDLE. 





HERE is a country of which 

you have all heard, and in the 
building which is to them what our 
State house is to us, they have paint- 
ed on the ceiling of the finest room 
four ‘beautiful pictures of women, 
each pouring out water from a vase. 
They have painted these because 
they are proud of the fact that in 
their country four noble rivers rise, 
and each of these women represents 
to them one of these rivers. The 
rivers are like four brothers who are 
born in the same house and_ rocked 
in the same cradle, but who had all 
different minds about what they would 
do, and so departed, one traveling to 
the North, one to the South, one to the 
East and one to the West, and seeing 
very different things on their jour- 
neys. I will tell you what they saw 
as they ran along, and you shall tell 
me what and where all the things 
are of which I speak. The first 
river or brother was the smallest of 
thefour. Heliked the sun, so he turned 
his face toward the South, and ran 
along through a beautiful fertile coun- 
try, with clear blue sky, soft air and 


far off purple mountains. He passed | 


curious old cities, where black-eyed 
and dark-haired women with rosy 
cheeks were singing and picking 
grapes. Then, a little way off to 
his left, he saw something glittering 
white in the sunlight, and knew that 
it was the great marble cathedral the 
mountains had told him of, all glori- 
ous and covered with statues. But 
he could not stop, and so went on 
and on, turning more towards the 
East, past castles and vineyards, till 
at last he plunged into a warm gulf, 
and so through a strait into a warm 
sea, and then through another strait 
with a frowning fortress on his right, 
into an ocean. 

The second river brother turned 
westward, and he ran till he came to 
a large and deep hole in the ground, 
which he did not like, and so filled it 
up, and the people call it a lake. 
Then he turned toward the south, 
and was going along very quietly, 
when suddenly another river, whom 
he did not know at all, came running 
to him on his right side and insisted 
upon going on with him. He was a 
little confused just at that moment 
by the clatter of machinery, for he 
was passing a large city where yards 
and yards of silk were being woven, 
so the two rivers went on together. 
That was a pleasant country, too, 
sunny and bright, and he ran merrily 
southward by old, old cities, till at 
last he plunged into a gulf too, and 
sO on into a sea and through a strait 
so narrow that he could see the land 
on both sides, into the salt ocean. 

The third brother was a jolly fel- 
low, and he went eastward, cutting 


through mountains, passing on his 
right such a beautiful city, where the 
people seemed happy and joyous, 
and to love music and everything 
beautiful, and on the bank he saw 
the Emperor riding,. for he lived 
there. Then he came to a country 
where the people looked sad, for 
they had wanted to rule themselves 
but the Emperor had forced them to 
‘obey him. But he was noc sad, for 


| he turned himself about and hurried 
}over rocks, making beautiful blue 
‘rapids. Then he was much aston- 
ished to hear the people on his right 
hand begin to talk a different lan- 
guage from those on his left, and be- 
cause he thought the right hand 
neighbors were the strangest he 
dashed in amongst them and ran 
crookedly along. He had been joined 
by many rivers on both sides all the 
| way, till one would think he had had 
| enough of society, but suddenly see- 


|ing two quite large rivers on his left 








| he made a sudden turn to the north 


[to meet them, and then dragging 
|them on with him ran out into a sea. 
By this he was tossed round till he 
found himself squeezed through a 
very narrow opening, with such a 
strange city with minarets and domes 
instead of steeples on his right, and 
he had scarcely time to breathe ina 
wider passage till he was squeezed 
again through another narrow _pass- 
age, and found himself in a lovely 
sea, with many islands scattered here 
On his 
right was such a beautiful country, 
with olive trees and fine ruins, but 
he had no time to see them, for he 
, was hurried on into the same sea into 
|which his two brothers had found 
| their way, and by the same passage 


| into the ocean. 


and there on every side. 





The fourth brother set his face 
steadfastly towards the north star. He 
was the oldest, and the rest always 
called him father. He too, like the 
second one, soon found a great hole 
which he filled full, and thus got 
turned a little out of his course to the 
One would think that was 
trouble enough, but he had not gone 
far when he suddenly pitched head 
foremost over some steep rocks sixty 
feet high, and was so battered -that 
he turned quite white for a time, 
though his usual color was green. 
But after a while he recovered, and 
took up his old northward course 
again; and in an old city far at his 
left he saw such a steeple—so high, 
so high it seemed to touch the stars, 
and so light and airy that it seemed 
as if the wind would blow it down, 
| and the people were very proud of it, 
| for they said it was the highest build- 
ing in the world. Such a beautiful 
journey he had past rocks, and old 
castles, and vineyards on high hills, 
and he heard such beautiful fairy sto- 


west. 








ries, for the people that he passed by 
tell the most beautiful fairy stories in 
the world, and the children are very 
happy. Once, just as a pretty little 
river came running to meet him at 
the left, he came to a queer little 
town at his left, and on the right a 
fortress so high and strong that no 
one has ever been able to take it. 
Then on and on, till there rose beside 
him on his left a gray old cathedral. 
He could not see the roof, it was so 
high, and yet it was not finished, for it 
had no towers; and though it has 
been building for hundreds of years 
it is not done, and people think it 
never will be. Then on and on till 
he was so cold he froze, and women 
with baskets of provisions skated 
over his head through a low flat 
country to market. And then he, 
too, by quaint queer old cities pass- 
ing, plunged into a great cold sea. 
But that he“did not mind as much as 
being pushed through a narrow pass. 
age way, where the water was very 
rough, and so out into a broader 
channel, with the white rocky cliffs 
of a busy country at his right, till he 
suddenly found himself face to face 
with his three brothers. And so in 
the great ocean the four brothers, who 
had gone such different ways, found 
each other again. 
didesneecnailitas 


ERRORS IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 





HAVE not a nice discrimina- 

tion of musical sounds,and alas for 
my reputation with our musical pro- 
fessor! but I have a keen ear for the 
correctness of solutions in arithmetic ; 
and if the fact of my specifying a 
few errors made by children and al- 
lowed by teachers should seem to 
imply a hint that some of my fellow 
teachers have not an ear so discrimi- 
nating, I hope they will pardon me; 
but, my friends, between us there is 
this in your favor: your faulty facul- 
ty can be cultivated, while mine, I 
suppose, can not. 

1. ‘Since one pencil costs 10 
cents, 27 pencils must cost 10 times 
27, or 270 cents.” 

2. “Since 27 pencils cost 270 
cents, one pencil costs as many cents 
as 27 is contained times in 270 cents.” 

3. ‘Since one pencil costs 10 
cents, for 270 cents I can buy as 
many pencils as one-tenth of 270.” 

These three errors manifestly fall 
under the head of giving the wrong 
reason for the right work. The 
child has thought well, but he is un- 
able to analyze his thought. He 
thinks better than he tells. I am 
asked: ‘* Since he arrives at the re- 
sult why isn’t it as well?” That 
the answer may meet the spirit of 
the question, we leave it undiscussed 
whether correctness is a good thing 
in itself, and look simply from the 
side of utility. If the ultimate pur- 





pose of his study is to know just how 
much those pencils will cost, how 
many can be bought under the given 
conditions, or what they will cost 
apiece at 270 cents for 27, or even 
how to solve precisely such problems 
again, perhaps it is as well ; but if the 
end to be gained is the ability to con- 
centrate his thought, and if those 
think best and most justly who are 
able to analyze their thoughts, then 
he is not doing the thing most useful 
to him. Again, if language is “ the 
medium through which we commu- 
nicate our thoughts,” and if through 
communication we enlarge our field 
of thought, then if a child fails to 
acquire language commensurate with 
his thought, a sad barrier is rising 
between him and the best develop- 
ment. 


I believe that children whose ideas 
of multiplying and dividing have 
been first developed by careful and 
suitable illustration, will never habit- 
ually commit the errors above cited ; 
but all of us will have, more or less, 
to combat these habits already 
formed. My way of doing this is 
to lead the child on to an absurd con- 
clusion, and thus awaken him to the 
necessity of finding a different solu- 
tion. This felt, he may be guided as 
little or as much as _ the case may re- 
quire, in finding such a solution. 
For instance, in example 3: 

One-tenth of 270 what? 

Child.—One-tenth of 270 pencils. 

Teacher.—Look again. I see no 
270 pencils. 

Ch.—One-tenth of 270 cents, which 
is 27. 

7.—*One-tenth of 270 cents, which 
is 27” what? 

Ch.—27 cents. 

T.—Yes (with 


cents. 


emphasis); 27 
But what were you to find? 
Ch.—How many pencils, etc. 
7.—Yes, and your answer is 27 
cents. 


The thing once traced, the criticism 
is kept in force by requiring the name 
at all times to be given with the num- 
ber. In the second example the ab- 
surdity is more easily reached. We 
have but to show that no such quan- 
tity as 27 pencils is contained in 270 
cents, and a ready criticism to put 
into the mouths of children, is sim- 
ply,.‘* Pencils are not contained in 
cents.” To apply No. 3 to fractional 
work, we may take the question: If 
23 yards of cloth cost 42 cents, what 
does one yard cost? Having first 
discerned the nature of the question, 
the child, to avoid the use of a com- 
plex fraction, may reduce the mixed 
number to an improper fraction be- 
fore proceeding with his analysis. 
Then, since % yards cost 42 cents, one 
yard must cost 3 times 4 of 42 cents. 
(This, of course, to be given more 
minutely when necessary.) 
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4. Four pecks are contained in 36 
pecks, 9 bushels. (Teacher criticis- 
ing, the child makes another attempt.) 
Four pecks are contained in 36 pecks 
g times, equal to g bushels. 
apparently satisfied. 

5. 7 times 5=35-+3=38. 

These two errors, together with the 
correction (?) upon the 4th, I believe 
answer the poet’s description of 
vice: ** Of so frightful mien as to be 
hated needs but to be seen.” In the 
one I wish to notice next, I believe 
some of the books are at fault as well 
as the teachers. 


Teacher 


Children are taught 
that the sign of multiplication should 
be read “‘ ¢7mes.”’ Afterwards, when 
they are using larger numbers and a 
larger language, it is calied ** multi- 
plied by,” 
requiring the multiplier to precede 
the sign, while the latter requires it 
to follow. 


the former interpretation 


If the right reading of 
> 


children 
too young to use these words under- 


the sign is *‘ multiplied by,’ 


standingly should not have the sign, 
but should use always the written or 
printed word * ¢2mes,” and on learn- 
ing the use of the sign, they should 
not be allowed to call it ‘* ¢émes,” 
unless at the same time reading the 
numbers in reversed order. I say 
this though aware that Robinson, on 
page 36 of the practical arithmetic 
authorizes one interpretation of the 
sign, and on page 286 practically 
sanctions the other; also, that Web- 
ster gives both meanings. My only 
defense is made by saying, that if it 
means both now it ought not to mean 
both any longer. I object also to the 
loose’ practice of speaking of two 
numbers as being multiplied togeth- 
er. Children should not know until 
they discover it for themselves, or 
until their ideas of multiplication are 
so firmly fixed that no harm can be 
done, that the product is the same 
(numerically), whichever number is 
used as the multiplier. I would wish 
the child, every time he multiplies, to 
have a clear image of a number of 
objects, being repeated a number of 
times. 

I do not ignore the multitude of 
grammatical errors, important as 
such, but minor as to their direct 
bearing upon arithmetic, but 1 am 
ready to venture the assertion that 
you may count on your fingers and 
have fingers to spare, all those funda- 
mental errors of language that com- 
bine to produce that confusion of 
tongues and obfuscation of 
with which we have 


ideas, 
to contend in 
teaching classes in the higher grades. 
If my position in this is attacked I 
will attempt to defend it, and if I am 
correct is it not well worth while to 
attack and defeat these errors, each in 
its time; each, if possible, when 
there is but one to be attacked? 
A Sr. Louis Teacusr. 








OUR CIRCULATION. 


Office of THE R. P. STUDLEY re | 
Manufaciuring Stationers, 
S. W. Cor. Main aad Olive Streets, 
St. Louis, March 2oth, 1873. 


years later in 1660, having lived 





through (lacking only a year) one of 
the most noteworthy centuries of 
Anglo-Saxon history. 


J. B. MERWIN, Editor and Publisher It is worthy 


American Fournal of Education, 


My Dear Sir: 


In reply to yours, of late date, I have to 


of mention here, that the poet 
Whittier is also a descendant of this 
say that our books show that for several remarkable character. 
of the last issues of the AMeRIcAN Jour-| Joseph L. Sanborn was the young- 
NAL OF EpucaTion, we have printed, and| est of the family, and in 1861 left the 
you have paid for, an edition of : 

TWELVE THOUSAND COPIES, 


a fact as gratifying to us as it must be 


old homestead to live in Concord 
with his brother, F. B. Sanborn, at 
present literary editor of the Spring- 


pleasing to you and your friends. We|~ E : E ‘ 
field Republican, and assist in his 


have printed this journal from the first, 
school while preparing himself for 
In the fall of 1863 he en- 


and it has gained steadily in circulation 


from three thousand copies to Twexve | college. 


THOUSAND each issue. tered the scientific school of Harvard, 


Respectfully, but becoming dissatisfied with the 


Tue R. P. StupLey Co. 
‘ET I 
IN MEMORIAM. 


breadth and scope of the course of 
study, he concluded to prepare him- 
self for the regular college course. 
For 


Phillips’ Academy at Exeter, and was 


JOSEPH L. SANBORN. 


. : resorted to 
T is our painful duty to record th» 


this purpose he 


death of one of the ablest in the 
On Sunday, 


March 30th, Mr. Joseph Leavitt San- 


able in 1864 to enter the sophomore 
ranks of our teachers. 
class at Harvard, and to graduate 


, < thence in 1867 with the second rank 
born, died from the effects of a severe | . > ; 
, . ., |in the class. For some time he was 
attack of cerebro-spinal meningitis. ; M 
a tutor in that college; afterwards 
He had entered the corps of teachers 


in the St. Louis High School Sep- 


tember last, coming from Cambridge, 


had charge of the High School at 
West Newton. 


His articles in various periodicals 
Massachusetts, where he had been 


hi have attracted attention from their 
teaching. mer es 
: finished diction and_ breadth of 
Deceased was born in Hampton ; 
thought. Numerous specimens from 


Falls, New Hampshire, in the old}, . 5 
race : i his pen are to be found in the col- 
family mansion built one hundred 


1 thi SS umns of the Hearth and Home,}| 
and thirty years ago, and in which! _. : a ae - 
y3 6% The New York Nation, The Inde- 


all of his ancestors, save one, had : : 
: : pendent, The Kansas Magazine, 
lived, and he would have completed a 
, nes na ; .,,; and this journal. 
his thirtieth year if he had lived till 
‘ : In personal character Mr. Sanborn 

next October. Among his ancestors . : : ; 
5 was admirable. Self-poised, genial, 

he numbered the famous Puritan : 
. ‘ always conscious of what belonged to 
clergyman, Stephen Bachiler, whose ‘ 
‘ ‘ a gentleman, and of such excellent 
energy and enterprise, at an advanced eae 
a : _ | good sense in his views, that he almost 

age, led him to take an active part in| ‘ : ; 
: invariably made friends of those who 

the founding of many of the early ir 
. A , knew him. 

settlements in New Hampshire and 


The reader of Daniel Web- 


ster’s biography will remember that 


Maine. , 
cess was great—quite remarkable, 


: _ | when one considers the limited time 
he regarded with great reverence this 


Puritan minister, to whom Webster 


also traced his descent. Rev. Stephen 


in which he had achieved it. 
His family—a wife and _ infant 


Pe . ‘ _. | child—will receive the heartfelt sym- 
Bachiler immigrated to America with aaeedi : 
pathy of all in their great loss. 


his widowed daughter, Mrs. Sanborn, | guysesaeesseeeeeeeemmemmmmmmees 
in 1634, at the advanced age of 73,)| THERE is no human duty so lofty 
and settled at Lynn, having been and imperative as that of breaking 
the entanglements of purely private 





driven to Holland some years before | 


by the persecution gli -| ; : : 
P 8 of English non | and taking up with brave and unself- 


conformists. After founding several) ish hearts the task of bettering the 
settlements and meeting with a variety | world we live in. 


' | —— oe 
on the fav 


orable turn of affairs "| adopted the method of seating their 


which Oliver Cromwell came to the} school rooms known as the Amer- 


| 


head of the realm, and died a few] ican. 


| interests, pleasures, and ambitions, | 


CurerFut Voices. Acollection of Songs, 
Duets, Trios and Sacred Pieces for 
Schools and Juvenile Classes; price 50 
cents. Boston: O. Ditson & Co. St. 
Louis: Vele & Mills. 

| A cheerful name for a very genial 

and cheerful collection of school 

isongs. It may seem to be a very 

easy thing to put together such a 

| volume, but those who have tried it 

will testify that it is not so. Many a 

| book has fallen out of circulation, 

| because the boys and girls woudd not 
sing dull songs, cou/d not sing too 
difficult ones, or did not like to sing 
flat ones. 





Then it requires a peculiar 
|talent to write words which are the 
right thing, and the compiler knows 
that few possess this talent. Then 
the music must be at once simple 
and sprightly. Also the elementary 
course, which is indispensable, must 
be such as teachers approve. 

‘¢ Cheerful Voices,” however, need 
not fear the critics; Mr. Emerson has 





|had too much experience, and too 
/much success to make a mistake in 
this matter. 

: ee 

How, WuEN AND WHERE TO 
TRAVEL.—Messrs. Cook Son & Jen- 
kins, 262 Broadway, New York, 
have published an American edition 
of ** Cook’s Excursionist,” price ten 
cents, showing by their admirable 
tourist arrangements tickets to all 
parts of this country and Europe, at 
great reductions, and over one thou- 
sand routes. 


cepepapiiaialiapiieipenesnle 
Tue Sunday School Worker, pub- 
lished by J. W. McIntyre, St. Louis, 
is a monthly Sunday school journal 
of the best class. It furnishes exposi- 
tions of the international series, and 
is edited by an able committee of 
seven clergymen. 
——————+e—___—_ 

THE American Farmer's Advo- 
cate, published at Jackson, Tenn., is 
before us. It bears evidence of pros- 
| perity and success, and is well wor- 
| thy general patronage. It is national 
|in its character, pressing with great 
earnestness the claims of the National 





As a teacher in St. Louis, his suc-| Agricultural Congress to the attention 


‘of the farmers. We can furnish it 
and the American Fournal of Edu- 
| cation for $2.00. 





| SPECIAL NOTICES. 


| TEACHERS WANTED.—The Board of 
Education at Cameron, Mo., have ap- 
| pointed April 15th for the examination of 
all applicants for positions in the school 
| which they purpose organizing there early 
| in May next. 
| The very elegant building now in course 
of erection will soon be ready for occu- 
pancy. 


Four assistant teachers will be ap- 


| pointed for the opening term of three 
months, who, if they prove satisfactory, 
will doubtless be retained by the Board for 
the ten months’ term, to commence in 
| September next. 

Remunerative salaries will be given. 
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LEWIS & GROSHON’S 
SPRING STYLES. 


GENTS’ DRESS HATS, 
STYLISH BUSINESS HATS, 
YOUTHS &¢ BOYS’ HATS. 


211 N. Fourtu Sr. - - ST. LOUIS. 








Fine-toned, low 


riced, warranted; circulars sent 
free. BLYMER MANUFACTURING COM. 
PANY (Successors to Blymer, Norton & Co.), Cin- 
cinnaii. Ohio. Office and Works, 664-694 West 
Eighth Street. 


— WISHING THE 


“A’'T HOME” 


An Elegantly Illustrated Monthly, 


PRICE, $2.00 PER YEAR, 








Or any of the St. Louis Weekly Papers, and sending 
their subscriptions for the Magazine direct to us, 
will receive as a premium, FREE for one year, the 
weekly 


DEMOCRAT, 
REPUBLICAN, 
GLOBE, or 
TIMES. 
CONKLIN BROS., 


Democrat Building. 


Address 


aay Receipts furnished, and papers sent direct 
from the office of above papers. 


ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 





No. 41 Park Row, New York. 





SIEGEL & BOBB, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
on 
Gas and Coal Oil Fixtures, 
Gasoline Fixtures and Burners, 


COAL OIL LAMPS 
FOR 

CHURCHES & SCHOOLHOUSES. 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE AND FITTINGS, 

aa Public and Private Buildings fitted up with 
STEAM, GAS and WATER. 

Agents for the BEST GAS MACHINE in the 
eountry. 


No. 203 North Fifth street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BLACKBOARDS 


-——FOR—— 





OrricEs, Stores, RatLroaps, 
AND SCHOOLS. 


Western Publishing & School Furnish’g Co. 


706, 7088 & 710 CHESTNUT ST., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ST. LOUIS 


Paper Warehouse. 
H. B. GRAHAM & BRO., 


No. 113 North Second Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 





“apm paid for RAGS at our Rag Warehouse, 
corner Plum Street, and Levee. 


A. S. MERMOD. 


D. C. JACCARD. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST JEWELRY HOUSE IN THE WEST. 





RD 


MINIATURE LOCKET, 


THE CELEBRATED 


D.C. JACCA 


- 


Siiver Cases, for sale at the VER LOWEST PRICES. 


Fourti aud Locust Streets. 
Cc. F. MATHEY. 


PERFORMANCES. Trt 


Every teacher and scholar should have it. 


Address, 





LOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL. 


logues, Tableaux, &c., &c., by J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Professor of Elocution. 
12mo. pages, in clear, open faced type, easy to read, and — D c 
besides being specially adapted as an auxiliary to the regular Reader Series, in Schools. 


D. C. JACCARD & CO., 


Nos. 401 AND 403 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Cor. Locust, Odd Fellows’ Hall), ST. LOUIS, M0 


ARE THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“HO.LVM 
DNIGNIM WAOLS 
LNALVd GNV 


The most Desirable Watch that is made for an Heirloom or Family Relic! 


AKING Watches a specialtv, we have an immense Stock of those of our own make, also of the 

WALTHAM. HowarD, anc ELGIN WaTCcHEs (for which we are Special Agents), in Gold and 
Our stock of SILVERWARE is the grandest in 
the West or South, and comprises complete cases of Spoon and Fork Ware, Tea Sets, Castors, &c. 


Immense Assortment of Diamonds, Clocks, 
Bronzes, Silyer Plated Ware, etc. 


8as~ Send for Price List and Catalogue of Silverware and Watches. Orders promptly attended to. 
8a—> When in Si. Louis you are invited to inspect this Magnificent Establishment, on corner of 


GOODMAN KING. 





A HAND.BOOK OF ELOCUTIONARY TRAINING, AS WELL AS ELOCUTIONARY 


Just out! A volume of fresh 
and popular Readings, Recita- 
tions, Declamations, Dia- 
194 large 
prising pieces for all occasions, 


Price, post-paid, in paper binding, with handsomely 


engraved cover, 25 cents; cloth, with gold back and embossed sides, 50 cents. 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., PuBLISHERs, 


434 and 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





YER’S SARSAPARILLA, FOR PURIFY- 
ING ‘CHE BLOOD.—This compound of the 
vegetable alteratives, Sarsaparilla, Dock, Stillingia 
and Mandrake with the Iodides of Potassium and 
Iron makes a most effectual cure of a series of com- 
plaints which are very prevalent and afflicting. It 
purifies the blood, purges out the lurking humors in 
the system, that undermine health and settle into 
troublesome disorders. Eruptions of th: skin are 
| the appearance on the surface of humors that should 
be expellec ‘rom the blood. Internal derangements 
are the determination of these same humors to some 
internal organ, or organs, whose action they de. 
range, and whose substance they disease and 
destroy. AYE«’S SARSAPARILLA expels these hu- 
mors from the blood. When they are gone, the dis- 
| orders they produce disappear, such as Ulceration ot 
the Liver, Stomach, Kidneys, Lungs, Eruptions 
and Eruptive Diseases of the Skin, St. Anthonv’s 
Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, Pimples, Pustules, Blotch- 
es, Boils, Tumors, Tetter and Salt Rheum, Scald 
| Head, Ringworm, Ulcers and Sores, Rheumatism, 
| Neuralgia, Pain in the Benes, Side and Head, Fe- 
| male Weakness, Sterility, Leucorrheea arising from 
internal ulceration and uterine d sease, Dropsy, 
Dyspepsia, Emaciation and General Debility. With 
their departure health returns. Prepared by Dr. J. 
Cc. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., Practical and 
Analytical Chemists. Sold by all Druggists and 
Dealers in Medicine. 





A CHALLENGE 


Is extended to the world to place before the public 
a vetter cough or lung remedy than 


ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM 


What Well-known Druggists Say about 
Allen’s Lung Balsam. 


SPRINGFIELD, TENN., Sept. 13, 1872. 
Gentlemen: Please ship us six doz. Allen’s Lung 
Balsam. We have not a bottle ie the store. It has 
more reputation than any Cough Medicine we have 
ever sold. Have been in the drug business twenty- 
seven years. We mean just what we say. Very 
truly yours, HURT & TANNER. 





Drs. Wilson and Ward, Physicians and Druggists, 
write from Centreville, Tenz. : 

We purchased Allen’s Lung Balsam, and it sells 
rapidly. Weare wager toe physicians as well as 
druggists, and take pleasure in recommending a 
great remedy, such as we know this to be. 

Physicians do not recommend a medicine which 
has no merit. What they say about ALLEN’S 
LUNG BALSAM can be taken as a fact. Let all 
afflicted test it at once, and be convinced of its real 
merits. It is harmless to the most delicate child! 
It contains no opium in any form! Call for Allen’s 
Lung Balsam, 

J. N. HARRIS, & CO., Prop’rs., Cincinnati, O. 

&ax~ It is sold by medicine dealers generally. 





Opposite the Everett House. 


MICHAEL & BRO., 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
Curtain Materials, Window Shades, &c., 


315 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 


SAINT LOUIS. 


— EEO” 


4a5~ Orders from Dealers, Merchants and others, promptly executed. 





ROCKY 


Greatest Weekly Newspaper of the Great West. 


MOUNTAIN 


Fifteenth year. Advertise in it. 40columns, 


NEWS. 





$3 per year. Send stamp for specimen copy to WM. 
WM. - BYERS, Denver, CoLenano. 





ISSOURI Agricultural College Lands. Send 
address and postage for pamphlet containing 
lists, terms and valuable information about Mis- 
souri. - W SUTHERLAND, State Com- 
missioner, No 16 S. Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE—To 
sell the best low-priced Corn Sheller ever 
patented. Let Farmers and everybody else who has 
corn to shell send for circular to 
“FAMILY CORN SHELLER CO.,” 
Harrisburg, Pa. 








SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


—oFr— 


YALE COLLEGE. 


HIS Department of Yule College affords to 

Undergraduate and Post-graduate Students 
the choice of advanced systematic instruction in 
Mathematics, Engineering, Mechanics, Physics, 
oa Metallurgy, Natural History, Miner- 
alogy, ology, Physical Geography, etc., with 
French, German, English, Drawing, etc. Pro. 
grammes sent on application, 

New Haven, Conn., 1872. 


NORTH MISSOURI 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI. 


HE Sixth School Year opens Sept. 2, ’72, and 
closes Tune 25, 73. The attendance last year 
was 482. The School will be thoroughly reorgan- 
ized in its new building, beginning Dec. 30, 72. 
The building is one of the best in the country, and 
will accommouate Sco students. The course of in- 
struction is all taat could be desired. The expenses 
are exceedingly low. TuITION FREE. 
Board from $3 to $3.50. Students enter at any 
time. For Catalogues address, 
J. BALDWIN, Principal, 
KIRKSVILLE, Mo. 


SOUTH MISSOURI 


- 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WARRENSBURG, MO. 

HE School Year commences the first week in 
September, and is divided into four terms ot 
ten weeks each. 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The course of study has been prepared with a 
view to afford the greatest possible amount of prac- 
tical instructien, and at the same time secure broad- 
est eulture and the most thorough training of the 
mental powers. The philosophy and methods of 
teaching will receive special attention during the 











course. 
EXPENSES. 
Incidental Fee, $5.00 per term. Board from 
$3.50 to a per week, Rooms for self-board and 
clubs can be ebtained at reasonable rates. 


For further — apply to 
JAMES JOHONNOT, Principal, 
Warrensburg, Mo, 


st. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
« UNIVERSITY. 
Hon. Samuel Treat, President of Law Faculty. 
Henry Hitchcock, Esq., Provost of Law Depart- 
mens, 
G. M. Stewart, Esq., Dean of Law Faculty. 


. PROFESSORS. 

Alexander Martin, Esq., International, Constitu- 
tional, Admiralty and Maritime Law, Jurisdiction, 
Practice and Proceedings in U. S. Courts. 

Henry Hitchcock, Esq., and Hon. George A. 
Madill (Judge of St. Louis Circuit Court), Law of 
Real Property. 

Hon, Samuel Reber (late Judge of the State Cir- 
cuit Court), History and Science of Law, Equity 
and Law of Successions. 

Hon. Jchn W. Noble (late U. S. District Attor- 
ney), Pleadings, Practice and Evidence. 

Hon. R. E. Rombauer (late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court,) Law of Torts, Insurance Corpora- 
ticns, Domestic Relations and Criminal Jurispru- 
dence. 

G. M. Stewart, Esq., Law of Contracts, Commer- 


cial Law. 
LECTURERS. 

Hon. Samuel Treat, U.S. District Judge, Eastern 
District of Missouri. 

Hon, Albert Todd. 

Hon. John M. Krum (late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court.) 

Regular annual session will open October 9, 1872. 
Full course two terms of six months each. ‘Paition, 
including use of library, $60 per term; no extra 
charges. Students admitted to either class on ex- 
amination until January 1st, 1873. For particulars 
address 

G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law i 
aoz North Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 








ONDS, checks, drafts, cards, letter-heads, bill- 

heads, diplomas, certificates, insurance policies, 
maps, plans, show cards, wine, liquor, drug and 
tobacco labels. Also, Masonic and Odd Fellows’ 
Lithographic work promptly attended +o; Land 
Agents’ blanks, etc., etc. “ae St. ‘.cuis Litho- 
graphing Company is now in successiu) operation. 
Parties using lithographic or p.inted work will con- 
sult their interest by corresponding with, or calling 
on the 

ST. LOUIS LITHOGRAPHING CO., 
106 Marhe. Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


SYPHER’S 


ART OF 


Teaching School. 
JUST FROM THE PRESS OF 
WESTERN PUBLISHING 
AND 
SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 
ST. LOUIS. 





SEN by mail me srg, on receipt of the retail 
w price, $1.50. Jounty Superintendent Isaac H. 
Brown, of DeSoto, Mo., ia speaking of it says: 

s #8 I consider that no Teacher, whether 
possessed of the usual Normal School Methods or 
not, should be without a work containing so many 
valuable hints on the Education of Children. Its 
treatment of the whole subject of youth training is 
at once natural and logical. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


E. F. Hobart & Co. 


ST. LOUIS. 


HE WESTERN, a Magazine devoted to Edu- 
cation, Science and Literature. $2.00 a year. 


SCHOOL RECORDS. 





Teacher’ s Daily Register, size .....- cco. ss. $4 00 

SIZE ZB ...cccces.... 300 

” < ad $iz€3.. ... > 1 00 

i BRE POG <5 ois osc peo eb6 nc isc scee 75 

Pocket Class Book. .0000..00..c.scccccees cece 30 

Month! oe geen a 100 ....cccccvcs..s.cece 50 
School ines, 30 S6Rteews. Ace aseee 1 

Illinois Monthly ‘Schedule, per quire . ; 75 

Illinois Quarterly Schedule, per quire... oo., 3 25 

School Mottoes, 20 in set—per set ............ 1 00 


REWARD CARDS. 


Reward Cards, in cheap colors, per doz.... 

Gold Reward Cards, printed in gold and em- 
bellished with fine chromo vignettes, 10 
cards in a package: 


.% 10 





No. 9, per package 15 
No. 10, 20 
No. 11, “ 20 
No. 15, - 25 
No. 16, nad 25 
No, 20, 2 30 
Large Reward Cards—Chromos of Birds, 72 
varieties—per doz......+.e+0» O0cenecneee cee 50 


HOBART’S aS ae SCHOOL MANAGE 
EN 


This system of Tickets has been thoroughly tested 
for several years in the St. Louis Public Schools and 
elsewhere, and has proved efficient and convenient. 
It is only necessary that the teacher should take 
some pains to give credits only to those scholars 
who have done a fair day’s work, and it becomes a 
most effectual check on all wrong-doing, and en- 
courages all that is right. A ticket isa more tangi- 
ble and real thing to a child than a mark in a regis- 
ter, and it has the great adv antage of being the 
means of constant communication between teacher 
and parent. 

Each box contains soo checks of one credit, 

125 tickets of five credits, 75 tickets of 25 

credits, 20 elegant reward cards. Price of 





NONE... cwhpeboees sync ss. .-ssss500e0 $1 So 
Additional Checks of one credit, re 100. 10 
Tickets of five credits, per 100 ..... : 35 


Tickets of twenty-five credits ...... 
Sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the price. 
WE ALSO PUBLISH 
Sub-District Record Books and Blanks. 
Township Record Books and Blanks. 
Independent District Books and Blanks. 
nd Record Books and Blanks 
for all School Officers. 
E. F. HOBART & CO., 
615 Chestnut street, St. Louis. 


SAMPLE 


(ONE-FOURTH FULL SIZE) 


Send orders to 


—Oor— 


Hobart’s Model Monthly Report. | 


Qt I A Ae 
REPORT OF | 
HENRY FIELD, 


\ 

VINE HILL SCHOvL, KOOM NO 1, 4 

Month ending January 3h. 1871 i 
No. half days absent, - - 5 
No. of timestardy - - - 5 
*Attendance, - - - 83 








Geography - - - |95 








*Deportment, = - - - 97 
Grammar - - - | 75 ‘ 
a. - - - | 7 


’ spetting | 95; 


rasan ip. 


Reading and punctuation | 90 











} 
History - - - - °380 | 


6)510 
*AverageScholarship - - 85 


*Standing - - - - - 88 





| 
*100 signifies perfect. Teacher, } 
OF RS ES NES EE SE | 
Parents or guardians will please sign and dets ach | 
this slip and return it to the teacher. 
ae Parent or Guardian. | 
Dated . 





Sold at the low price of 50 cents per 100. Address | 


E. F. Hobart & Co., | 


ST. LOUIS. | 


GENTS WANTED—For the following | 
MAPS, which are having a rapid sale: 
New County Map of United States, with Cens us. 
New County Map of Texas and Indian Territory. 
New Sectional eg of Arkansas. 
New Sectional Map of Kansas. 
New Sectional Map of Missouri. | 
Also, Charts, Photographs, Lithographs and | 
Picture Frames. Do not fail to send for Circular 
and see our terms. Address 
E. H. ROSS, Western Map Emporium, 
31 ber nam Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. | 
Liberal terms to 


The 


No Doupsrt oF IT! 


———--———_8e@<2eo——_—_—_ 


HE School Directors, Trustees, Teachers, Pupils and Parents who fail to read the 


ESTABLISHED he > YEARS. 


JONES’ COM’L & TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, 
FiFrtTH AND OLIVE STREETS, St. Louts. 
Coiinens of Pe (German and English, and Speci- 

mens of Penma reo mailed F REE. Write 
NO VACATION 
ONATHAN JONES, Princtpal, 


for one. 


following statements make a great mistake, because the subject of the health of ee ee Sener. 


the millions of children attending our public schoois must not be ignored. 


Health is the first requisite to success in any undertaking, and it is a fact that great 


multitudes of children have been disabled for life, because the school desks upon 
which they sat were not made on physiological principles. 


THE PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 





As you see by the cut, exactly conforms to the body when the person is sitting in an 
upright, easy position. In order to put it within the reach of all, we have reduced the 
price fo: 1873. It is a constant educator too, being beautiful in design, strong in 
construction, comfortable and convenient. 
Its strong points are: 
I. Its Curved Slat Folding Seat. 
II. Its Patent Non-corrosive Ink Well. 
III. Its Strength and Beauty of Castings. 


IV. Its perfectly Noiseless Hinge, which works upon a cam in rising, causing a| ‘BRO ADCLOTHS 


gradual and silent binding, and is further provided with an indestructible cushion 
inside, rendering the seat ELASTIC and NOISELESS. 
of the Desk, allowing free ingress and egress; 
| exercises by the scholars, in their seats, easy. 
V. Irs Woop Enns. (Ours is the only Desk having them. 
dust, and make more private the books and papers of the pupil.) 
N. B.—Braces are furnished, tf wanted. but in every case charged for. 


BRACEs are original with, and peculiar to, this Desk. Their use is obvious. They 


extend to the floor, at the best angle to secure solidity and firmness ; 
it so thoroughly that the strongest person cannot shake the Desk; 
seat cannot dirturb another by the roughest movement; 
Aside from this advantage 
When this Desk was first put 
High School of this ‘city: after years of use, they are as 
as when first put up, as this testimony shows: , 


desirable in writing. 


fwo others. into the trade (five years since), 


nished the to-day, 


GENTLEMEN 
Company have put into the school-rooms of this city, after a thorough trial, 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION. The “New Patent Gothic Desks,” 


ful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and :omfort to the pupil 


at the same time they encourage that upright pos:tion so necessary to the hea:th and 
These considerations commend this style 


proper phvsical development of the young. 

of Desk to all who contemplate seating school-houses. 
Respectfully yours, WM. T. HARRIS, 

Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis. 


SIZES OF DOUBLE DESKS. 


Long. Wide. Age accommodated. 
No. 2, 42 inch. by 32. inch....-+---++.- ++eeee+I4 to 20 years. 
No. 3, 40 or 42 inch. by 294 inch........... seeeeeses Q tO 14 years. 
No. 4, 36 inch. by 37 inch........-+..- sect eeee 6 to 10 years. 


Back (or Starting) Seats to match. 


CastTinGs.—They have, 1st, A very broad base and much larger feet than any other 
made, thus admitting a greater number of screws, 
upon the floor. 2d, 
the small se parated lugs used by others. 
of our new Patent Braces, making six instead of four feet. 
by actual test they have sustained a weight of over 1600 pounds without injury. 


Woopwork.—We make of Ash, thoroughly kiln-dried, which is emphatically the | 
It is tough, hard, wears very smooth, is very cheerful in 


best wood for School Desks. 
| appearance, and holds the screws firmer than any other wood. 
AsovuT Sutppinc.—We ship all Desks, except one with each order, in knock-down ; 


this method secures low freight rates, and obviates all possibility of dreakage ; the 
| one Desk is put up ready for use, and with our printed directions will enable any one 
No charge is made for packing 


to put together the Goruic Desks for 25 cents each. 
|and delivery at the Depot or Wharf- boat in this city; 


It just suits the demand of general trade. | 


They keep out the | 


they accomplish 
thus a pupil in one 
this security is particularly 


we fur- 
firm 


: It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats which your 
give 
with Curved Folding Slat- 
Seats, with which you furnished the High School, are not only substantial and beauti- 


and so insuring a greater stability 
A wide continuous flange for attachment to wood- work, instead ot | 
3d, Such a construction as to admit the use | 
They are fully warranted ; | 





FOR THE 


BEST GOODS 


AND THE 


LATEST STYLES, 


AT THE 


LOWEST PRICES, 


CALL ON 


Fan fforstrand, 


DEALER IN 


CLOTHING 





AND 


Furnishing Goods. 


Also a Full Stock of the Best 


S, DOESKINS 


It folds the seat close to the back | _— 
facilitates sweeping, and renders class 


Merchant Tailoring Goods 


Which we make up to order. 

216 Nortu Firtru STREET, 
ST. LOUIS 
WEBB’S 

First LESSONS. 


[ fail to be of great service to every 
Teacher No pupil, and no Teacher who 
aspires to success, should be without it. 

It will be sent — st- “paid by enclosing 25 cents. 
Address the publisi 


THE WESTERN PU - 1. ISHING 


, @ Desk thus braced will outlast any 


sc HOOL FURNISHING CO., 
7, 7° oS and 7:0 Chestnut Strect, 
St. Lovuts, Mo. 


Cc 
n 


le te 


= OM: 


HALLS 3 ERLOCK Cor 


ST. LOU 1S. 





o2 N. Fourtu St.. 


and all screws, ink-wells, &c. >| E.. BRAY 
to entirely complete the Desks, are included without extra cost. , 


b<@™" Illustrated Circulars and Price Lists sent free. 
| before purchasing, 


Western Publishing and 


School Furnishing Co.,) 


706, 708 & 710 CHESTNUT STREET, 


SAINT LOUIS. 


Be sure to call or address, | 


INGUIST and Instructor in the Classical, Bibli- 
cal and modern languages, especially the Ger- 
jman. Teaching rooms, 118 Ne rth Third Street ; 
| 1319 Franklin Avenue; 12 South Fifteenth Street; 
| Haydn Conservatory of Music. Heisthe originator 
of anew system of teaching languages thoroughly 
| and rapidly, which consisting of translating not only 
| verbatim but also by roots and affixes, zreatly assists 
the memory, and is perfecting in Luglish. Persons 
acquainted with the grammar of their vernacular 
tongue, and studying every day on this system at 
least one hour, after twelve months’ study will be 
able to get along without a teacher. 

Etymological queries on educational or general 
terms, or geographical or personal names, will be 
answered, more or less satisfactorily, by the above. 












Ci- 
ite 


al, 


Si 


S 
a 
very 


who 


nts. 





Bibli- 
- Ger- 


treet; 
treet; 
inator 
ughly 
tonly 
ssists 
‘rsons 
acular 
‘m at 


ill be 
eneral 
ill be 
above. 
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q THE AVE MONEY by pour. } 
N4 chasing the best Piano- }, 
| Forte. Do not decide what 


> 
= 
\°) 
2 


= 


make to get until you write for 
our Illustrated Circular, which 
we mail free. The 4 


“ ARION PIANO” y 


contains four patented im. }, 
provements that make it more \ 
durable than any Piano in the | 
market. Write for Circular. 

All are folly Warranted. } 





Sssssce 


THE " 


Estey Cottage 


SSSSSSE 


ORGAN, 


f Oe NTAINING THE NEW AND 
i » oeautiful Vox Jubilanti and Vox Humana {) 
sto) , not to be found in any other Org an. See 
new style cases, and hear their rich pipe-like tone. 
{ 't cakes less money to buy them than any others. 
« Nearly 50,000 now in use. 5,000 made yearly. 
All warranted. Prices $60 to $750 
, Circulars mailed on A: ah When writ- 
(ing please state in what paper you saw this 
< advertisement. 
Sheet Music and Musical Merchandise, sup- 
plied at the lowest cash prices, 
VIELE & MILLS, Gen’l Agents. 
214 North Fifth Street, Sr. Lours, Mo. 


“= eee 





SSE 





~~ 














Sveceve BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper.and 
Tin, mounted with the best 
Rotary Hangings, for CHuRcHES, 
ScHoots, Farms, Factories, Court 
Houses, Fine ALARMS, TOWER CLOCKS, 
Cuimes, ETC ully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second dennineen Cincinnati. 













MENEELY BELLS. 


ELLS for Churches, Acade- 
mies, Factories, etc., ot 
“& which more have been made at 
© this establishment than at all 
© other foundries in the country 
combined. All Bells warranted. 
An Illustrated Catalogue sent 
free .'% application to 
E.A &C. R. MENEELY, 
West huiunice N. ¥. 









H. &L. CHASE, 


wt. N. Tf. 
5 5 és) 
ae) A aa) 


Cotton and Linen Seamless, Gunny, Burlap, Paper, 


ee and Jute Bacs for W heat, Corn, 
Wool, Bran, Flour Potatoes, Seeds 
Dried Fruits, Salt, Hams, 
Etc., Etc. 
RAGGING, TWINE AND SECOND Hanp BAGS 
Sacks printed to order. 


NO. 17 N. M? AIN STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Qty The WESTERN 

Xk AS. HoME JourNAL, the 

great Kansas News. 

paper, contains full news of lands, settlements, new 

towns, railroads, &c., in all parts of Kansas. Price 

two dollars peraunum. A fine pocket map of the 

State, showing county lines, railroads, &c., free to 
each subscriber. Map alone, $1.00. Address 

WESTERN HoME JouRNAL, Lawrence, Kansas. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
S. M. PETTENGILL & CO., 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
47 Park Row, New York. 





For PURITY AND STRENCTH 





"| \ FANUFACTURERS 
STEADS, TABLES, DESKS, SECRE- 


Best Thing in the West. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
LANDS! 


THREE MILLION ACRES 


Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the 
Finest Portion of Kansas! 


Eleven years’ Credit. Seven per Cent. 
Interest. 224 per cent. reduction 
to Settlers who Improve. 


A FREE PASS TO LAND BUYERS! 


HE FACTS about ‘this Grant are—low prices, 

long credit, and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
one-fourth; a rich soil and splendid climate; short 
and mild winters; early planting, and no wintering 
of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just at the right 
season; ‘coal, stone and brick on the line; cheap 
rates on lumber, coal, &c.; no lands owned by 
speculators ; homesteads and pre-emptions now 
Seendiea: a first-class railroad on the line of a 
great through reute; products will pay for land and 


improvements. 
IT IS THE BEST OPPOXTUNITY EVER 
PUBLI: , THROUGH 


OFFERED TO THE 
THE RECENT COMPLETION OF THE 


ROAD. 
4a For Circulars and general infermation, ad- 
dress A. E TOUZALIN, 
Manager Land De artment 
__Topek: . Kansas. 


The Great Through ee Route 


—TO— 
KANSAS, NEBRASKA, COLORADO, NEW 
MEXICO, UTAH AND PACIFIC COAST, 
IS VIA THE OLD RELIABLE 


HANNIBAL & ST. JOSEPH 
SHort LIne via Quincy. 


HREE FAST EXPRESS TRAINS cross the 

Mississippi at Quincy, and Missour: at Kansas 
City on IRON BRIDGES, with Pullman Sleeping 
Palaces and Palace Day Coaches from 


| QUINCY TO ST. JOSEPH, KANSAS CITY, 
DENVER, NEBRASKA CITY, 
AND OMAHA, 


Without Change of Cars. 


All the great Through Passenger Lines from the 
East connect with the Hannibal and St. Joseph, by 
way of Quincy. 

Be sure your tickets read by this old reliable line. 
For sale at all ticket offices. 

aa For Denver, Cheyenne, Salt Lake, Sacra- 
mento-and San Francisco passengers have choice of 
route, either via Kansas City and Denver, or St. 
Joseph and Omaha. 

All connections via Quincy are direct and perfect. 


O. S. LYFORD, 


General Superintendent. 
E. A. PARKER, Gen’! Ticket Agent. 


D. AUDE & BRO.. 


STEAM 


Furniture Factory. 





| TARIES, BOOK.CASES, etc. 


Hf ESTABLISHED J5 YEARS. 


J. WW. McINTY RE 
Publisher, Bookseller Stationer, 


No.4 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, ST. LOUIS. 
Catalogues free. Correspondence invited. 
Theological and Sundy School Books « © 


writer, 


of all kinds of BED. 


N. W. Corner Seventeenth Street and Cass Avenue, 
sT. LOUIS. 





S1%Cards in the fet 


HE annexed Cut is a fair illustration of 

one of the Cards embraced in the set. 
They are, however, beautifully colored, and 
among the best known aids for teaching 
Geography. The Island, Peninsula, Isth- 
mus, Cape, Promontory, Moutain, Hill, 
Valley, Lake, River, Pond, Gulf, Strait, etc. 
—in fact, every feature of Physical Geo- 
graphy—is clearly and pointedly shown— 
put in such a shape that a child can readily 
and correctly comprehend it. 


PRICE PER SET, $8.00. 


To any one sending cash with order we 


COLTON'S GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS 





will discount ten per cent. 


Don’t fail to have a set in your School, as 
they are printed In Seven Different Colors, 
and help to furnish and make the School- 
room attractive. 


Address 


The Western Publishing 

AND 
School Furnishing Co., 
706, 708 & 710 Chestnut St., 














ST. LOUIS. 











FOR SALE I EVERYWHERE. 


SILICATE 


Book Slates 


FOR SCHOOLS 


Light, 
Portable, 
Noiseless, 


Durable. 


ILICATE Wall-Slating makes the best Wall or 
Wooden Blackboard. Put up in cans with full 
directions, and boxed for shipping safely with books 
and other goods. 
Price Repucep.—Pints, 
half-gallon, $5 00; gallon, 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


Manufactory and Salesroom : 
Corner FuLton and Cuurcu Sts, NEW YorK. 


WESTERN BRANCH OF 
PETERS’ MUSIC STORE. 


AND COLLEGES. 


$1 50; $2 50; 


$9 00. 


quarts, 


T.A BOYLE, 


Music Publisher, 







Importer and Dealer 
in MUSICAL IN. 
STRUMENTS, and 
Agent for Peters, 


-NATIONAL 


Rev. J. M. Grecory, LL. D., and Rev. S. C 
BarTLETT, D. D., are writing the Notes and Les 
SONS on the INTERNATIONAL SERIES, in the Na- 
TIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. 

This Magazine is the most COMPLETE Sunday- 


SUNDAY 


School periodical in the world. Nothing can be 
more SYSTEMATIC, THOUGHTFUL and BEAUTIFUL 
than the careful plans laid out for thorough Sunday- 
School instruction. The INFANT CLAss, the BLACK- 
BOARD and the CONCERT receive especial attention. 
SEND 10 CENTS FOR SPECIMEN NUMBER. 


SCHOOL 


TerRMs.—Yearly subscription, $1.50 in advance; 
Single numbers, 15 cents. Clubs of five or more 
sent to one address will receive six Lesson Papers 
gratis, for each subscriber, monthly. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 
Publishing Company, Chicago. 


TEACHER. 
[xunois Cextrat R. R. 
Chicago to ‘0 St. Louis 


Ra WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS! 6% 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for 


KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWOTH, 
ATCHISON, ST. JOSEPH, 
LAWRENCE, TOPEKA, 
FORT SCOTT, DENVER, 


And all Points Southwest. 


Chicago to Cairo 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 
I OO MILES THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO 
MEMPHIS, VICKSBURG, MOBILE, 





Webb & Co.’s celebrated PIANOS, and 
TAYLOR & FARLEY’S ORGANS. 
No. 212 North Fifth Street, 


Between Pine and Olive streets, 











ST. LOUIS, MO. 





States Securities, Gold and Silver. 


wae -— Improvements. 


Bank Accounts. 
4ay~ Your business in this Ci 
H. T. WILDE, President. 





R BT: r RAUSPERGER, Vice Pres’t. WM. F. WERNSE, Cashier. 


West St. Louis Savings Bank, 


OF ST. 


LOUIS. 


OFFICE, 1400 FRANKLIN AVENUE, 


Capital, $250,000.00. Authorized, $500,000.00. 


rt he a General Banking Business, Buy and Sell Foreign and Domestic Exchange, United 
Sa- We make it a branch of our business to NEGOTIATE SCHOOL AND C1) UNLY BONDS. 
ive especial care and attention to MAKING COLLECTIONS in Missouri and Kansas, 


and sk UI SURPASSED FACILITIES for collecting in these States. 
4#a@~ Careful attention given to the business of Country Banks and Bankers, and interest allowed on | 





NEW ORLEANS, 


And all Points South. 
THIS IS ALSO THE DIRECT ROUTE TO 
DECATUR, PAN 
TERRE HAUTE, 
VINCENNES, _EVANSVILLE 
SHAWNEETOWN, 
CANTON, 
WARSAW. 
‘CHICAGO TO SPRINGFIELD 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS! 
The direct route to 
FARMER CITY, CLINTON 
MT. PULASKI, zs SPRINGF IELD. 
CHICAGO to DUBUQUE and slenX CITY 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF ( ARS! 
The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, Water- 
loo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge, and Sioux City. 


ELEGANT DRAWING-ROOM SLEEPING CARS 


ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS, 


| 
BAGGAGE CHECKED TO ALL IMPORTANT POINTS, 


TICKET OFFICES AT CHICAGO: 

5 Canal street, corner Madison; Great Central De- 
“pet foot of Lake St.; ; Union Depot, Nene Bs 22d St. 
xe JOHNSON, A. MITCHELL, 
Gea? 1 Pass. Ag’t, Chicago Sent wup't, Chicago 


TUDENTS and others should send Stamp for a 
Circular and learn how to lesson their hours of 
Study. Address 
| H. DE SILVER & CO., 
| Publishers, 
| 31 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 





Seetraeds 
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NEW BOOKS''QCHOOL AND ( \HURCH 


JUST FROM THE PRESS. 
SYPHER’S 


Art of Teaching 


SCHOOL. 


1 VOLUME, 16mo., CLOTH, 327 pp. 


i ne highest authority for the best means and 
methods of correct instruction. Every teacher 
should have a copy. None can afford to be without 
it. Price, $1 50. Sent by mail, prepaid, to any 
part of the United States. 
It teaches— 


HE WEsTERN WATCHMAN, in an editorial notice, says: “We 
How To Estasiisu ScHooits. How To OrGaAn- have felt much pleasure in visiting the splendid establishment 
ZzE SS 8. ‘EACH S LS. 

WHAT TO. TRACK, AND THe Beet War or |Of the WESTERN PUBLISHING AND SCHOOL FuRNISHING CoMPANY, 
ee eee, situated in the Polytechnic Building, 706, 708 and 710 Chestnut 
eT Street, Saint Louis. Here are to be seen all the apparatus 
“ - H—Discipline, calculated to make the high road to learning agreeable. Benches 

29 II1I—School Authorities. : 
1V—Organization. and desks, that of old were awkward to handle and repulsive to 
“ -VI--Methods of Instruction—(Teach. | look at, are now admirable as works of art, and resplendent with 


V—Management. 
ig, the Alphabet, Orthesraphys beauty. The artistic finish of these desks, and their venerable 


= ek: ee character of ‘Gothic,’ will give a lesson of self-control to the pupils 

oped (Reading, Declamation, which will be salutary to them during life. Neither desk or bench 
“ -VIII—Methods of Instruction—Con. | will, we venture to say, be experimented on through the whittling 
“ -1X_-Methods of Instruction—Contin. | propensities of the youths, or be made to bear their elegant initials. 


ued. (Geography.) 


OX Method ere eye tion—Contin.| Lhe accommodation, conveniencé and economy of space realized 


FURNITURE. 





ued. (Botany and Geology.) ’ we) ac , F ; = 

5 ieee et) iby these desks are well worthy of attention. The Company are 
ued. (Grammar.) provided with 

sa X1I—Methods of Instruction—Con- 


tinued. (Anatomy, Philosophy, 
and Chemistry.) 
X1I1I—Methods of Instruction—Con- 


.xry_iteanaatees™™* "| Wall Maps, Phyfical, Political, étc., 


tinued, (History) 
XV—On Furniture and Apparatus. 


ve XVI—Higher Education. 
- XV11—Government. 
od XVIILI—Books, Manufacture and sale GLOBE =, 


of—Too many Books on one 
Subject, etc., etc. 


CAM Baitins Sts ..8a0,¢a5 and ao| ANG Blackboards made of Liquid Slate, 


CAMP’S GEOGRAPHIES— 









BEAM ciccdcscncccencceccoocascensccscees 75 

Intermediate . 4 = ‘ 

ivi tdurasnensiiendebatsiavsinee ; brought to perfection and used advantageously with crayon, are an 
CAMP’S KEY TO OUTLINE MAPS...... oo|admirable substitute tor the old, awkward board. In fact the Com- 
SYPHER’S ART OF TEACHING........ 10} pany devotes itself to provide all school furniture and apparatus of 


ithe newest form and latest improvements that is required by com- 

25 | mittees or school authorities, for furnishing their schools or colleges. 

CUTTER’S ANATOMICAL CHARTS— __ |The Company can refer to the satisfaction felt by the patrons of 
Bhree Baitionseseseererereree S10 8122018! | Many Catholic schools in the city, with the furniture supplied to 

g:.o.|them by this company. We can confidently recommend the heads 

Beg Any of our books mailed, postpaid, on re- | ot 

ceipt of wholesale price. | 


WEBB’S FIRST LESSONS IN LAN- 
GUAGE AND DRAWING.. .........+ 


ADDRESS: 


WESTERN PUBLISHING SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. | 
No. 706, 7088 & 710 Chestnut St., 
e SAINT LOUIS. | 


~ ILLUSTRATED PROVIDE FURNITURE FOR CHURCHES, 
JOURNAL s AGRICULTURE, 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


ALSO PERSONS HAVING TO 


TO CALL AND VISIT THIS 





N. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive Sts,| A DMIRABLE INSTITUTION 
ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


Gen. JNO. S. MARMADUKE, } ;- : 
LESLIE MARMADUKE, | _{ EP!TORS. 


located at the very conveniently-situated building, the Polytechnic, 
Proressor C. V. RILEY, Entomological Editor. | and we feel sure they will be gratified by their visit and the cordial 


Y Pages, wel crating Phirty-two Large Que’ |reception they will meet with, and the many valuable suggestions 
reading for the Farmer, Fruit Grower, Stock Raiser: | they will receive. Patrons of learning should bear in mind that her 


Elegantly and Copiously Illustrated, making it the sometimes rugged ways should be made, if possible, pleasant to 


LARGEST youth.” In order to do this, call upon or address 
CHEAPEST, | 


AND MOST 


— The Western Publishing and 


| 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL 
IN THE UNITED STATES! 


haablaiee. .coegeeooeen | School Furnishing Co., 
706, 708 & 710 CHESTNUT STREET, 


ST. LOUIS. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Sample copies sent on receipt of 10 cents. Ade vss | 
MarMapbukE, CHew & ©o., | 
Publishers and Proprietors. 





Chicago & Northwestern 


RAILWAY. 


THE SHORT AND DIRECT LINE TO 


CHICAGO, 


DETROIT, CLEVELAND, BUFFALO, SUS. 
PENSION BRIDGE, PITTSBURG, 
BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


New York, Boston, 


Andall Points in New England and the Canadas. 


—ALSO TO— 
CINCINNATI, LOUISVILLE, 
ST. LOUIS, NEW ORLEANS, 


And all Points South and Southwest. 

This is the Shortest Route from CHICAGO to 
Council Bluffs, Omaha, Salt Lake, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE WESTERN TERRITORIES, 


This Line has adopted all modern improvements in 
track and equipment, including 


Steel Rails, Luxurious Day and Sleeping Cars, 
Miller Platforms. and Westinghouse 
Safety Air Brakes 


Ask for and see that your tickets read via 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


M. HUGHITT, 


H. P. STANWOOD, 
Gen'l Supt. 


Gen'l Pass’r Ag’t. 


Peoria & St. Louis Short Line. 


—o— 





Through Cars with U. S. Mails by 
Day and Night Trains, 


Peoria, Pekin and Jacksonville 


—AND— 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROADS. 


GOING souTH. J 


ackson’e St. Louis} St. Louis 
Accom. Day Mail.| Express. 


Leave PEORIA..| 605 am g930am| 839 pm 

* leKin.....4. | 710 ain 1015 am) gI5 pm 
907 am 1210 am| 1107 pm 
1055 am 127pm| 1235 am 
Jacksonville | 12 00 m 210pm| 120am 


“ 


Arrive Virginia.. 


“ 


6 ST. LOUIS occcccccee 6s0o pm} Sooam 
* Springfi’d 
via £18 E Ry. | Rnoxhenare 356pm| 732 am 
and Virginia 


Arr. Springfield 
via TWEW Riy\ ccretttetseeeeeeeee 1015 am 





oe ea Chicago | Peoria | Peoria 
GOING NORTH. Mail & Ex| Passeng’r|Night Ex 





—- | —____ 


Arrive PEORIA. | 1050 pm| 640pm| 7o0oam 
“ P i 


ee 1005 pm) §51pm| 6:18am 
Leave Havana ..... 825 pm] 355 p m| 430am 
“ Virginia 70O3pm|) 21. pm) 303 am 


“© Jacksonville.| 615 pm| 110 pm] 220am 
“ Springti’ld)| . 
via S&1SE Riy| 534 PM)e-+eereees 954pm 
Lve. Springfield } ? | | 
via TWHEWRy| 435 P M]......2006! 
Leave hicago and 


via Chicago and 
Alton R. R. 








Connect at Virginia and Jacksonville for Spring- 
field. Also the nearest route for Kansas City, from 
Peoria and Pekin. 

Pullman’s popular Chair Cars on Night Trains 
between Peoria and St. Louis. 

J. F. KELSEY, Supt. 
JNO. S. COOK, Gen’l Ticket Ag’t, 
P. P. & J. Railroad, 
Pekin, Ill. 


FASTEN YOUR WINDOWS 


WITH THE 





REISINGER SASH LOCK AND SUPPORT. 


1 O spring, no 
mutilation ot 






















sash; cheap, dura- 
ble,easily applied ; 
helds sash at an 

place desired, and 
t self-fastener 
vhen sash _ is 
a _ Circular 
und six copper- 
»vronzed Sane 
samples, sent to 
yany address in the 
United States, 
_ postpaid, on re- 

el 


Agents wanted 
where. 

. DEMMING, 
eS Treasurer, 
Box 367, 
Harrisburg, Pa, 











